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WHAT AND WHY IS A PROBLEM CHILD? 


With references from: 
1. Delinquency and Criminals 
Healey & Bronner 
2. Psychology of Childhood 
Norsworthy & Whittey 
3. Social Pathology 
Harvey W. Zorbaugh 
4. Sex Hygiene 
Von Sneidern & Sundquist 
5. The Problem Child in School 
Sayles & Nudd 
6. Three Problem Children 
Joint Committee on Methods of Pre- 
venting Delinquency 
The Making of Character—MacCunn 
Educational Psychology—Thorndike 
Education—Thorndike 
Physiological Foundations of Behavior 
—Charles M. Child 
11. Moral Guidance (Lecture)—Wm. J. Monks 
In every school system there are children whose behavior 


is perplexing: The unresponsive child whose progress is slow 
and erratic, the unruly one who presents such a serious prob- 
lem of discipline, the morbid and unhappy child who is re- 
tarded both socially and mentally, the morally delinquent, the 
spoiled, the babied, in general, the child who because of some 
maladjustment does not ‘belong.’ 
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The Delinquent. 
A Victim of Unfortunate Circumstances. 


Heredity and Environment. 

While it is true that a child is not born a delinquent, it 
must be recognized that he is the product of a long line of 
ancestors and of a certain family background. Filth, ignor- 
ance, poverty, congestion, degradation and the total absence 
of privacy is quite frequently the social inheritance of the 
delinquent and since the tendency for good or evil depends 
largely upon the early life of the child it is probable that he 
does inherit a tendency for evil that is strengthened by his 
sordid environment;/ for in the last analysis the individual 
is only a mass of protoplasm with a certain hereditary consti- 
tution plus whatever impression his environment has made 
upon him. . 

Charles M. Child says: “The organism is primarily the 
reaction to environmental factors of a protoplasm with a cer- 
tain hereditary constitution. The organism is inexplicable 
without environment. Every characteristic of it has some 
relation to environmental factors and particularly to the or- 
ganism as a whole, that is the unity and order, the physio- 
logical differences, relations and harmonies between its parts 
are entirely meaningless except in relation to an external 
world.” 


Home Life, Play Life and Companions. 

“With the home life of delinquents in most cases the breed- 
ing place of crime and degeneracy and with companions from 
much the same surroundings as himself, the streets as his 
play ground, the cheap dance hall and the sensational movie 
filling a large part of his recreation, is it any wonder that we 
trace him through truancy, fighting, assault, and petit lar- 
ceny, to gangs organized for crime, and his sister through 
the grip of poverty and the desire for pretty clothes and 


1 Charles M. Child, ‘“‘Physiological Foundations of Behavior,’’ pg. 30, Henry 
Holt Co., 1924. 
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‘good’ times to vice and immorality.”* We can hardly con- 
demn him, for after all he is what he is because of no real 
fault of his own but rather because of unfortunate social 
experience. 


Social Experience, a cause of Delinquency. 

The cause of delinquency, according to Dr. Harvey Zor- 
baugh® is likely to be found in the social experience of the 
child rather than in any physical maladjustment. The latter: 
is significant only in so far as it brings about a thwarting 
of the wishes and desires resulting in a mental conflict which 
may manifest itself in some form of delinquency or in abnor- 
mal personality traits. The best results in handling the delin- 
quent can be obtained by studying the child in all his social 
situations, family school and play life, for in back of his 
social experience is the key to his behavior. 


Thwarted wishes. 

Dr. Zorbaugh also stresses the importance of the child’s 
own conception of himself. This, he considers one of the 
most valuable single diagnostic factors in handling the delin- 
quent. What does the child think of himself? How does he 
identify himself with the rest of the group? 

Very often the child who creates the greatest disturbance 
in the classroom is really suffering from a feeling of inferi- 
ority. His desire to obtain social recognition has resulted only 
in persistent failure. His mental concept of himself is low- 
ered. In order to cover up the feeling that he is less than 
his fellows he makes a tremendous drive to reduce the dis- 
turbance that is set up by the thwarting of his ‘ego crav- 
ings’; and if he is unable to form some satisfactory adjust- 
ment within his own soul the results may lead to serious dif- 

2 Wm. G. Monks, Assistant Principal, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, O., 
“Lecture on Character Guidance,’’ School Masters Club, Cleveland, Ohio, 192. 


3 Harvey W. Zorbaugh, assistant professor of Educational Sociology, New 
York University, Associate Director of Lower North Side Child Guidance 
Clinic, Chicago 1925. Adapted from Lecture on ‘‘The Delinquent,’’ May 10, 
1926, Class Educational Sociology New York University. 
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ficulties. He is bound to obtain recognition in some way or 
other. 
The Shut in Personality. 

He may develop what is called a ‘shut in personality’ and 
refuse to take part in life about him. His ego cravings are 
satisfied by imaginary feats in which he is always the hero, 
and a complete success. This is, of course, destructive for 
if he spends his whole life in ‘wool gathering’ he will occupy 
only a dream world, not a life of reality, and accomplish 
nothing. 

The Extrovert Personality. 

His ego cravings may find an outlet in an opposite direc- 
tion. In his obsession to attract the attention and win the 
recognition of his group he may develop an extrovert per- 
sonality. Every class has at least one ‘lime-light hog’ who, 
if not restrained by the teacher, will have the entire lesson 
revolving around himself, although in most cases his wild 
and frantic hand waving may be stimulated only by a desire 
to get into the ‘lime light’ rather than any interest in the 
lesson. If the teacher does not call on him frequently he 
sulks and is:troublesome. If she does, about three quarters 
of the time he will say that he has forgotten what he was 
going to say or he will offer some entirely irrelevant material. 
The ability of these people to run tangent to so many different 
subjects is amazing and distressing. This type of child is 
almost invariably a show off. 

In the writer’s own experience the case of ‘Big John’ stands 
out. John, although only 15 years old, was close to six feet 
tall. He insisted on sitting in the front of the room because, 
he said, he was ‘hard on hearing’. In reality he had a ‘lime- 
light complex’. When he sat in the front of the room the 
teacher could not escape the frantic waving of his hand. That 
he almost invariably had nothing worth while to offer made 
no difference to John. Talk, he must and would, regardless 
of the gibes of his class mates who looked upon him as an in- 
curable ‘pest’. Ignore him? Impossible! In desperation the 
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teacher finally arranged with him for a little public speech 
of not over five minutes’ duration each day. If, however, he 
violated his promise not to introduce irrelevant subjects dur- 
ing a class discussion, he was not allowed to give his talk. 
Every night after four o’clock the teacher went over his oral 
composition with him and coached him upon the presentation 
of it. John was delighted with the opportunity. He took 
pride in presenting his talk well and in holding the attention 
of his audience. At first the class laughed at him but John 
was invulnerable. The teacher assumed an interested and 
serious attitude towards John’s efforts and praised him upon 
his success. Soon, the class looked ahead to the interlude 
for John was doing really worth-while work, and he was no 
longer a class ‘pest.’ Other boys followed John’s footsteps 
and as a result public speaking became a part of the program. 


Recognition Through Being Notably Bad. 

Another way in which his wish for recognition finds a sat- 
isfactory outlet is through being notably bad. He is bound 
to obtain recognition in some way or other if not by being 
notably good then by being conspicuously bad. If he cannot 
be a shining light in the class room he can be a tremendous 
success in the role of ‘heavy’. His classmates will give him 
a certain amount of admiration for his daring and bravado. 
And again he furnishes for them a sort of entertainment, 
breaks the monotony of school routine life and often does 
things that they themselves would like to do if they dared. 
The boy who will dare to be insolent to an unusually ‘mean’ 
teacher is secretly admired by other members of the class. In 
this way the ‘bad’ boy acquired a certain status. 

The only cure for the child who is suffering from an inferi- 
ority complex is to create for him situations in which his 
‘ego cravings’ will have legitimate avenues of success. No 
matter how dull the child may be, no matter whether he is 
repressed, or bumptious, or unruly, it is possible to find some 
line in which he can achieve the recognition that his nature 
demands. Having formed this adjustment he becomes the 
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simplest of case problems for although a dull child may be 
difficult to teach, he is a serious problem only when his atti- 
tude becomes off balance. 

Mary B. Sayles‘ in her comprehensive book on the “Prob- 
lem Child in School” says: 

The role which success when it carries with it a sense of 
achievement plays in the development of the child’s person- 
ality is generally recognized nowadays by students of child 
life. On the other hand the part played by persistent failure 
with a resultant feeling of inferiority to one’s fellows, in 
producing personality difficulties, is being emphasized. by 
those who have devoted themselves to the study of delinquent 
and maladjusted children. 


Adolescence. 

During adolescence the responsibilities of the parent is 
greater than at any other time. The child who, previous to 
this period has been an ideal son or daughter, may quite sud- 
denly develop personality traits that to the parent may seem 
abnormal and even vicious. The quiet, loving brother of 
whom mother was ever proud sometimes becomes a loud, bois- 
terous and unkempt rowdy who is sure to disgrace her in 
one way or another. 

Dewey was an ideal mamma’s boy. All the girls liked 
Dewey because he had such feminine ways and loved to play 
dolls with the best of them. A quiet, peace-loving boy was 
Dewey who would act as father, mother, aunt, cousin, doctor, 
lawyer, minister or grocery man. Not that Dewey was versa- 
tile. He was the same quiet, peace-loving soul when he played 
grocery man as when the girls assigned him to the role of 
Aunt Jane, maiden lady of the play house. And Dewey’s 
mamma was indeed proud of him. ‘‘He’s such a little gentle- 
man,” she would exclaim as her face flushed with pride. “He’s 
never caused me a moment’s worry in all my life.” 

Dewey’s mamma was the leading light of the Daughters 


ae Problem Child in School,” pg. 67, Joint Committee 


4 Mary B. Sayles, 
on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, New York, 


1926. 
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of the American Revolution in one town. In spite of her 
exquisitely appointed home and delightful teas, the younger 
members of the D. A. R. inwardly quaked whenever an invi- 
tation to Mrs. Perfectson’s home was received. The whole 
topic of conversation would invariably revolve around Dewey, 
his impregnable perfection. He was like Caesar’s wife, above 
reproach in everything. And then quite suddenly Dewey’s 
mamma stopped talking about her child. Sympathetic D.A.R.’s 
inquired concerning Dewey’s latest Manifestations of Perfec- 
tion. Mrs. Perfectson flushed, but now without pride. 

The child wasn’t himself at all lately. She thought he was 
ill. Yes, he was fifteen yesterday and she admitted that he 
had not appeared at the sumptuous party she had given him. 
A good time was had by all in spite of Dewey’s absence. 

“He’s such a perfect little gentleman,” cut in Mrs. with 
one of her most irritating smiles. Dewey’s mother was inter- 
rupted by loud conversation from another section of the house. 

“Where the hell is my wind breaker ?” 

“Sh’s, Sh’s, Sh’s,” quietly from the housekeeper. 

“I don’t give a damn about that hen party in there. What 
the hell are they doing here any way? The old girl always 
has the house full of females. Where’s my wind-breaker?” 

Another low mumble from the housekeeper and then a wild 
explosion from Dewey. His leather wind-breaker had just 
acquired that stylishly dirty aspect that every worth-while 
wind-breaker should have, when that meddling female (his 
mother) had had it sent to the cleaners. After his outburst 
he sobbed like a baby. 

That Dewey’s mamma was mortified goes without saying. 
She wondered (to an intimate friend) if there was any insan- 
ity in Dewey’s father’s family that she hadn’t heard of. 

Dewey is now a quiet, well-balanced youth. It is next to 
impossible to associate him with the perfect girl-boy or the 
loud-mouthed rowdy he used to be. 

“In many boys, psychic changes appear during these tran- 
sition or critical years. The temperament is more unstable 
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and moods fluctuate between extremes of higher spirits and 
and despair. The seeds of nervous disturbance and of in- 
sanity may indeed originate in the years of adolescence.® 
The Problem Parent. 

Dewey’s mother had time, money and love to expend on 
him and she was intelligent enough to recognize the fact that 
it was not perversity on his part. But all mothers do not 
have time, money and, strange as it may seem, ‘love’ for their 
children. It is amazing to observe the reaction of a certain 
type of alien parent when the child gets into trouble. 

“Like his fadder he no good. Just you put him into jail 
until he grow up. I cannot bodder with him. All a time 
trouble, trouble, trouble. Won’t you please, Mr. Judge, get 
him away somewhere, I go crazy.” 

The idea is to dump the erring offspring on the support of 
the state until the child is old enough to work, when all of a 
sudden the poor heartbroken mother begs with soul-destroy- 
ing sobs for the return of her erring son. And the kind- 
hearted judge moved by a mother’s tears, (he remembers his 
own mother and the escapades of his early youth), has the 
child released from the reformatory and returned home. But 
he is not the wholesome even if somewhat mischievous boy 
who entered the institution. 

“One who would understand the possibility for evil, for 
emotional disturbance of juvenile institutions must talk at 
length with men who were brought up in them. He would 
be startled at the tales of cruelty, barbarism, neglect and 
mistreatment, which if they were not so widely corroborated 
by practically all men who were brought up in such institu- 
tions, would seem unbelievable.’’é 

Not only is the child the victim of an unnatural and non- 
social environment that does more to retard his social adapt- 
ability than to adjust it, but he, through association with 


5 “Sex Hygiene,’’ Von Sniedern and Sundquist, pg. 14. 


6 “Social Pathology,’’ Harvey W. Zorbaugh, Chapt. X, pg. 28 (to be pub- 
lished later) 
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more hardened delinquents than himself learns bad habits 
and is returned to society a much greater problem than when 
he entered. Dr. Zorbaugh cites the following case. 

“IT remember one hardened criminal saying to me, “I was 
sent to a juvenile institution at the age of eleven and returned 
at fifteen a good pickpocket. I went to the reformatory at 
seventeen as a pickpocket, and returned as a burglar, as a 
burglar I went to a state institution where I acquired all the 
professional characteristics of a criminal and have since com- 
mitted all the crimes, I suppose, which most criminals com- 
mit, and expect to end my life as a criminal.’’? 

A parent who would endeavor to send her child to an insti- 
tution to shift the responsibility of supporting him is indeed 
a problem parent. But there are many and varied types of 
problem parents. 

In 1923 the Juvenile Court of Cleveland handled the cases 
of 1967 delinquent boys and 579 girls between the ages of 
eight and eighteen. The main offenses were Burglary 180, 
Immorality 225 (mostly girls), Incorrigibility 250, Runaways 
350, Stealing 400, Truants 500. 

Day after day these poor little, shabby bundles of humanity 
were hauled into court, pathetic in their misery and neglect. 
Sifted down, most of the cases amounted to this: Some 
mothers, either because of economic pressure or emotional in- 
difference had fallen down on the job. 


The problem mother is usually unsolvable. A delinquent 
child is plastic and with intelligent care may be developed 
into a worthwhile citizen, but the habits of the mother are 
usually so deeply rooted that very little can be done to better 
her character. 

I refer always to the maternal influence because I firmly 
believe that the mother represents 9/10 of the parental guid- 
ance. The father is absent from the house the greater part 
of the child’s waking hours and when he is at home he is 


7 “Social Pathology,’’ Zorbaugh, pg. 29 (to be published later). 
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treated as a sort of “sacred cow,” who must not be annoyed 
or disturbed by petty household tangles. 

Maladjustment in parents may take various forms. The 
unsuccessful parent is not always the morally delinquent al- 
though in alien colonies every decent instinct is often swamped 
out, obliterated, as it were, by ignorance, want and filthy 
surroundings. The case of Zenobia stands out as an appall- 
ing example of the lowest form of parental degeneracy. 

The girl, Zenobia, was brought into court for beating her 
mother. 

“T hate her,” she said. “She let me be bad.” The poor old 
bundle of filth seemed hardly worth hating. 

“Ever since we come to Merica,” she wailed, ‘‘Zenobia learn 
in Merican schools that kids is boss and her fadder dead and 
I no can do nothing and she mad at me all time and kick me 
and throw flat iron at me and say hate, hate.” 

Zenobia stood there in sullen contempt. When questioned 
she told in no indefinite terms her song of hate. Boarders, 
filth, dance halls, and movies had already taken their toll on 
her at the age of fifteen. Brought up in poverty and misery 
among rough men and sluggish women, the victim of ignor- 
ance, congestion, immoral surroundings and a total lack of 
privacy where a family of eight and three boarders occupied 
the top floor of a one-time mansion that was then reduced 
to the most wretched dilapidation. To the original owners 
the top floor was the ball room. It was made up of two rooms, 
one a kitchen that now served as a kitchen, dining room and 
living room, and the second a huge ball room that was used 
for a sort of common bed room. Not even curtains or screens 
of any kind separated the various beds. Zenobia told of 
boarders and of money that her mother had accepted from 
her, fully aware of how she had earned it. . 

“She didn’t give a damn about me,” the child woman 
sobbed, “and now I hate her, for all the rest of the girls at 
school call me bad and no good.” 

The economic orphan is another type of child that drifts 
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eventually into delinquency. The parents, because of eco- 
nomic pressure, toil all day long at hand labor. The children 
are alone most of the time, with the streets as their play- 
grounds and the gang leader as their director. Too much 
hard muscular labor seems to degenerate, not only the physi- 
cal strength but also the mental and moral fiber of the indivi- 
dual. After a day of monotonous slavery the parents have 
neither time nor ingenuity to direct their progeny. They 
become impervious to the influences of society and indifferent 
to the fate of their children. 


While there are many parents in alien colonies who become 
absolutely indifferent to the doings of their young, there is 
also another old-world type of parent who although perhaps 
the direct opposite of the emotionally indifferent parent are 
just as destructive. 

That is the parent who tries to live the child’s life for him. 
In this case home conditions are pleasant and wholesome. 
The parents in the manner of the old-world custom make 
definite plans for the life of the child and expect implicit 
obedience on his part. But the child has adopted the ways 
of America. His playmates have much more freedom than 
he and he chafes under the restraining influence of his parents. 
He wants to live the life of an American boy not that of a 
foreign child. A conflict arises, the parent, obdurate, demand- 
ing adherence to the customs of the mother land, the child 
rebellious. If he doesn’t run away in body he will in spirit. 
At any rate a maladjustment results and the boy becomes a 
delinquent. 


Peter, fifteen, was brought into the Lower North Side Child 
Guidance Clinic of Chicago for incorrigibility. He was attired 
after the prevailing collegiate manner of the day in super 
oxford bags which upon sitting down he carefully pulled up 
so that his gay-colored garterless sox could be duly appreci- 
ated. While he was being interviewed he puffed incessantly 
on a large pipe into which he had poured nearly a half can 
of Prince Albert tobacco. 
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It was a case of too much parental guidance which resulted 
in conflict, and Peter’s remaining away from home rather 
than being subjected to the severe criticism and grilling of 
his parents. That Peter was going to be a scholar and nothing 
else they were determined. But Peter wanted to plan his 
own life and scholarship didn’t correlate in any way with 
his vocational ideals. In fact he was through with school 
then and there. What did he want to be? Well, he didn’t 
know exactly, but an auto mechanic might be his trade. 

At home such a suggestion would have resulted in an explo- 
sion from which Peter would have fled perhaps not to return 
for a few days. But at the Child’s Guidance Clinic he received 
only approval. 

No good, he was told, the world needed auto mechanics as 
well as scholars. 

In a short while Peter realized his ambition but after lying 
down under cars in sweltering weather, eight hours a day 
for two weeks, Peter was ready to admit that being an auto 
mechanic was not at all his vocation. Yes, he was willing 
to go back to school, but not to his regular school. A military 
academy or nothing was his final decision. 

Peter’s parents were wealthy and could afford to satisfy 
his whims. The boy was sent to a military academy. Here 
he lasted for one term after which he was willing to attend 
the regular high school. 

In the meantime the clinic worked hard on Peter’s parents. 
They were made to see that as long as they persisted in 
applying old-world customs and traditions to their child the 
boy would be maladjusted and this maladjustment might lead 
to serious delinquency. Many nights when the boy was 
thought by the parents to be prowling around with rowdies 
he was in reality hidden in the garage. There he remained 
rather than endure the quarrelsome atmosphere with which 
his disgruntled parents surrounded him. As soon as the 
parents were convinced of their error Peter ceased to be a 
problem. 
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However, all the problem mothers are not aliens. In our 
best American neighborhoods we find a type of problem 
mother who is as unsatisfactory as any poor old foreigner. 
I refer to the flapper mother. Hennad, shingled, short- 
skirted mothers are perhaps far more lacking than some other 
types. 

One little girl in a Cleveland high school was dismissed on 
charge of immorality. 

“Does your mother know what sort of girl you are?” she 
was asked by a social worker. 

“No,” said the girl. 

“What time do you get in nights 

“Some times two or three.” 

“What does your mother say?” 

“Nothing, she doesn’t know it. She’s very seldom in her- 
self.” 

The mother was sent for. In the late afternoon light the 
mother looked not a year older than her own daughter. She 
pouted and assumed baby mannerisms. 

“T can’t believe anything bad about my girl,” she said. 
“I’ve been so worried lately. I haven’t paid much attention 
to her. Frankly I’ve lost so much on bridge and the races 
that I am beside myself. But this is the final blow.” She 
shifted her knees, smoothed down her sleek eton clip and 
dismissed the whole thing with a shrug of her shoulders. 
“Simply unbelievable,” she said and was gone. 

Next to the problem parent comes the problem teacher as 
directly causative of maladjustment. 

Educators from pole to pole are deeply concerned about 
the problem child. What about the problem teacher? How- 
ever, since the purpose of the paper is to dwell on the poten- 
tial adjustment of the maladjusted child the writer will not 
endeavor to compose a formula for the prevention or cure of 
problem teachers. If, perhaps, you throw up your arms in 
horror at her irreverence she can only defend herself by as- 
serting that in her work as a substitute teacher in a large 
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city, she has met an amazing number of problem teachers, 
I do not wish to create the impression that I have an unkind 
regard for teachers. I have not. The friendliest, most whole- 
some class of people seem to me to be the teachers. 

A problem teacher is more devastating than a problem 
child for by virtue of her power to command attention and 
to influence such a myriad of little ““warm wax” minds, she 
is more destructive than the poor little fellow whom most 
everyone recognizes as a non-social being, certainly not to 
be emulated. 

The child in most cases is plastic but the problem teacher 
is as hard as granite and unyielding as a prison wall. I 
mention the problem teacher here because I sincerely believe 
that one of the most powerful agents for the elimination of 
the problem child is the complete extinction of the problem 
teacher. 


A Problem teacher and a Problem class. 

She looked at me with ice blue eyes that glimmered from 
slits in the sallow mask that served her as a face. 

“So you,” she said, “are the new teacher.” 

I answered in the affirmative and made an unsuccessful 
attempt to be cordial. There was a depressive silence in the 
room, a tension that seemed to take one’s breath away. There 
is nothing more barren than the creepy feeling of a room 
occupied by nearly a half a hundred lively junior high school 
children, and yet that is more silent than a morgue. 

Her tall gaunt figure turned to the class. They waited in 
cowed anticipation. 

“Class,” she roared, ‘attention!’ They stretched their 
lithe bodies and craned their necks, something akin to terror 
in every face. In the front row the veins stuck out in clear 
relief on the forehead on one child. Another, a little girl, 
was biting her lips almost to the bleeding point. 

“This lady,” she rasped in measured tones, “is your new 
teacher. If you give her any trouble whatsoever you’ll hear 
from me. D’yuh understand?” 
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The chilled silence of the room told her that they under- 
stood; and with the mean, satisfied expression of a cat, who 
after playing with a mouse for a long time, finally devours 
it, she turned to me. 

“I suppose you know what you’re in for,” she inquired in 
a voice that could be clearly heard all over the room. 

“Yes,” I assured her, I had talked with Mr. Blank, the 
assistant principal and he had told me about the work. 

“They’re fiends, demons incarnate; they’re the riffraff and 
trash of the school, they’re nobodies and there isn’t one in 
the class that is more than a half wit. They lie, steal, cheat 
and most of them are headed straight for the gallows.” 

The bell rang and she was gone. I was annoyed at having 
the interest and enthusiasm that every amateur teacher feels 
in meeting a new class so badly dampened. But when I turned 
to the class I was overwhelmed with pity for them sitting 
there as rigid as the new dead. I felt that the teaching pro- 
fession owed them an apology. 

The sea of little faces in front of me directed their atten- 
tion to the new teacher. Upon every face was plainly written 
a poignant emotion. Adults learn to hide in back of poker 
faces, but children’s faces report the truth, be it bitter or 
sweet. Uncertainty, approval, distrust, admiration, contempt, 
indifference, enthusiasm, despair, confidence, in fact 47 dif- 
ferent emotions were clearly registered on the various faces 
of the 7B class. 

“IT am quite certain,” I said, “that Miss did not 
mean all that she said. Sometimes one or two disturbing 
pupils make a teacher very unhappy and as a result she loses 
faith in the whole class. I don’t know who the disturbing 
pupils are in this class and I am not going to try to find out. 
We’re going to wash the boards, clean up the room and start 
in all over again.”” (The room was dusty and the blackboard 
smudged with chalk.) 

They were all ears and attention and by the end of the 
home-room period a committee of interior decoration who 
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were to bring plants, flowers, vases, bright pictures and the 
like was organized. 

I am not going to say that as if by magic these lithe ‘fiends’ 
and ‘demons incarnate’ were changed into cherubs. At the 
end of some days I would have cheerfully loved to pack my 
brief case and start off in some other direction, for there is 
nothing more soul destroying than a sub-normal class, espe- 
cially if the weakness manifests itself in unruliness. Some- 
times I could emphatically agree with Miss ———— that they 
were demons incarnate, but never for one minute did I rele- 
gate them to the gallows. That they were the riffraff of the 
school was true; but because they were from such a low cur- 
rent of life redeemed them more in my eyes than condemned 
them. 


Behavior a result of Other Conditions. 

For after all, behavior is not in itself the great social prob- 
lem but rather a result of certain conditions over which an 
individual may have little or no control. Someone has said 
that those who transgress are victims of a pressure beyond 
their resistance. We as teachers must endeavor to bring 
about a removal of the pressure and a building of the resis- 
tance. Our problem is to go beneath the eruption of behavior 
and find the real reason for the disturbance. In order to do 
this we must first of all understand the nature of the child 
and as Healy® says: 

“The only possible way to know the immediate and essen- 
tial causes of delinquency is to study intensively the nature 
and conditions of offenders individually. There is a great 
variation from individual to individual not only in regard to 
separate causations but also in the combination of causes from 
case to case. 

It is the business of the teacher to endeavor to understand 
the ‘bad’ boy or girl, that is, to study what conditions, social, 
physical and mental, in his life, result in such behavior and 
to what extent these conditions may be modified so that the 


8 “Delinquents and Criminals,’’ Healy & Bronner, 1926, pg. 179. 
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child may be adjusted to life, for in the last analysis, educa- 
tion is adjustment to life.” 

Healy enumerates the conditions directly causative of delin- 
quency as: 1. bad companions, 2. adolescent instability and 
impulses, 3. early sex experiences, 4. mental conflicts, 5. ex- 
treme social suggestibility, 6. love of adventure, 7. motion 
pictures, 8. school dissatisfaction, 9. poor recreation, 10. street 
life, 11. vocational dissatisfaction, 12. formation of habit of 
delinquency, 13. sudden impulses, 14. ideation or mental 
imagery, 15. premature puberty. 

The Nature of the Child. 

Not only is it highly important for us to understand the 
nature of the so-called bad boy, but if we are to prevent delin- 
quency we must understand the nature of the normal child. 
For after all the unadjusted boy is no different in his original 
nature from the normal child. In the latter, original instincts 
find legitimate outlets. 

Man is not born highly cultured. An evening with any two- 
year-older who has been more or less spoiled will bear me out 
in this statement. Children are little barbarians if left to 
their own devices. 

Thorndike® says: ‘‘Man’s original equipment dates far back 


and adapts him directly, only for such a life as might be led, 


by a family group of wild men among the brute forces,—land, 
water, storm, sun, fruit and berries, animals and other family 
groups of wild men.” 

Man’s original nature does not fit him to live in a civilized 
community. To adapt the child to modern life is the busi- 
ness of Education. 

Modification of Instincts. 

Original tendencies or instincts are not destructive unless 
they remain original. The modification of these instincts, the 
redirection of them, may be accomplished in such a way as 
to make valuable their use. 


9 Thorndike, ‘‘Education,” pp. 91-92. 
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“The indiscriminate manipulation of objects is modified 
into instructive play with sand piles, blocks or ball; and later 
into intelligent use of tools, pencil, pen, typewriter, engine, 
printing press and the like. Thus the satisfyingness which 
originally accompanies notice and approval by anybody is 
redirected to form special attachment to the approval of 
parents, teachers, one’s own higher nature, and heroes living 
and dead who are chosen as ideal judges. The original incite- 
ment of another trying to get the food or victory or admira- 
tion which we crave is replaced gradually by rivalry with 
others in all work or play, then by rivalry with our own past 
records or with ideal standards. Thus out of collecting and 
hoarding at random whatever is handy and attractive to the 
crude interest in color glitter and novelty’, habits of intelli- 
gent scientific collection may be formed and the interest in 
collecting may be a stimulus in getting knowledge about the 
objects collected. Thus the original interests the tendency 
to be satisfied or annoyed by, to like and dislike, are turned into 
acquired interest and efficient workmanship, kindly fellow- 
ship, the welfare of one’s family, friends’ community and the 
nation and, finally, into the love of truth, justice and the hap- 
piness of mankind as a whole.” 

As teachers we must redirect the social instincts of pre- 
gariousness, desire for approval and display, rivalry, and ini- 
tiation into pro-social channels, for in the last analysis the 
unadjusted child is one whose social instincts have been 
thwarted. The extent to which this thwarting of his social in- 
stincts has affected his attitudes and mental concepts of him- 
self and his fellows determines the extent of his maladjust- 
ment; and since an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, to understand the nature of the child is highly impor- 
tant in the prevention and cure of delinquency: 


10 Thorndike, ‘‘Education,’’ pp. 92-93. 





Are We Keeping Up with the High School 
Boys and Girls 


J. S. KINDER, HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, PITTSBURG, PA. 


SUMMITS KCHENTLY, a college president said to me, “‘Yes- 
terday, I came into town on a train with a 
R group of high school boys and girls. I was 
interested in their conversation about what they 
mmummucgimmnse 2° reading, and as I think over the magazines 
and books they were discussing I am inclined 
to wonder if adults are keeping up with these 
PUMICE’ VOUngsters along literary lines.” But from the 
attacks that continue to be hurled at high school and college 
people, it would seem that they are so busy playing football, 
holding mass meetings, playing bridge, interspersed with 
movies, and not a few classes,—due to an ever-bulging cur- 
riculum,—that they have no time for reading, for amusement, 
for enjoying a concert, learning to play a musical instru- 
ment, or attending the theatre. 

It was in the hope of bringing concretely to our attention 
some of the cultural amusements of our youth that a survey 
along these lines was made of 801 high school boys and girls 
of the Pittsburgh Public Schools. The 801 pupils were di- 
vided as follows: 230 Freshmen, 265 Sophomores, 157 Juniors, 
and 149 Seniors; 333 were boys and 468 girls. 

Ten questions were put to these boys and girls who wrote 
their answers without any attempt to color their replies be- 
cause these replies were not to affect their school standing 
in any way. The questions asked were: 

1. List all magazines that you read with more or less 
regularity. 

a. Star those magazines that you have listed which you 
most enjoy reading. 

b. Underscore those magazines that help you most in 
your school work. 
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2. Name at least two books that you have read during the 
last year and give the author. Do not include books that you 
have read because they were class assignments. 

3. What type of books do you like best, e.g., fiction, drama, 
science, history, travel, poetry, biography, or essays. You 
may add any types that you like that are not given here. 

4. Do you have a public library card in your own name? 

5. Do you read a daily paper regularly? If so, which one? 

6. What type of news interests you most? 

7. Did you visit the International Art Exhibit which was 
held at the Carnegie Museum last fall? If so, how many trips 
did you make? 

8. Have you been to the legitimate theatre since school 
started? If so, what did you see? 

9. What musical instrument do you like best? If you play, 
state what instrument. 

10. Do you attend any of the concerts given in the city? 


I 

Of the answers to these questions possibly those pertain- 
ing to the magazines were the most interesting. It was amaz- 
ing to see the great number of magazines represented, in 
fact, one hardly realizes that there are so many until he has 
a list of them before him. One hundred and sixty-one maga- 
zines were mentioned by one or more pupils. The accom- 
panying tabulation gives the ten magazines most frequently 
read, with the number of pupils reading each. 


Magazine Number of pupils reading it 
eco alle Ae nn ew He 482 
ee 246 
I re tele i id ak kaa 199 
meciraey Biveming Post .......6. cece cee eens 167 
Deeies Mlome JOURNAL .... 0... ccc ccc aes 148 
National Geographic Magazine .............. 117 
Cosmopolitan & Hearst’s ...............6... 106 
Woman’s Home Companion ................. 95 


SPE POOTIEIND gw ck cece cece eeenses 91 
I ne haha BS yg Ge Shs 0k 4G wees 85 
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Notice that seven of these ten most frequently read maga- 
zines were read by over 100 of the 801 boys and girls. The 
Literary Digest and The Scholastic which ranked first and 
third, respectively, are required to be read by the pupils in 
many English and history classes, which possibly accounts 
for their high rating; however, it will be noted that the Liter- 
ary Digest was rated as second in the list of magazines that 
are most enjoyable, and that the Literary Digest and The 
Scholastic are rated first and second in helpfulness in school 
work. The American Magazine was second in the large list 
of magazines read, first in the list of those most enjoyed, and 
fourth in the list of those most helpful in school work. The 
Saturday Evening Post and the National Geographic Maga- 
zine are the only other two which are found in all three lists. 
Nearly one hundred of the total number of magazines were 
listed, by one, two, or fewer than a half dozen people. Many 
of the magazines in this group of low frequencies are decid- 
edly of an inferior type. Several of them appeal to the baser 
instincts, some of them are college publications, some are 
organs of particular organizations, some are occupational 
magazines, and a few are what might be called ultra-intel- 
lectual, for want of a characteristic name. 

It is interesting to note that of the 161 magazines repre- 
sented only 108 were said to be highly enjoyable. The ten 
magazines most enjoyed with their frequencies are: 


Magazine Number of pupils reading it 
ise oie, cine) alison pita lana ae aad Real eee 137 
I i ci dat al wie Gua aeals 77 
Baturdey Siveting Post ......sicsdeccwsvewss 77 
BS TEOUNG SOUNGRE ook kkk ninccseivads 68 
ion ne dd wi cians aie 64 
I ah kN a dai Ra al ota 48 
I onan i lia ae eae Nayar AC AT 
Co NEI ov kei ek ese eae a weiewes 46 
National Geographic Magazine .............. 44 
NE iro ob are sie Wei os wee wld 37 


What magazines are most helpful in high school work? 
Exactly “57 varieties’ were listed as performing this func- 
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tion, of which the ten most helpful, with the number of pupils 
helped, follows: 


Magazine Number of pupils helped 
eg ee i ew awa eed eek eK 
a ee fe AA bw BM We A 165 
National Geographic Magazine .............. 78 
ES 55 
Popular Science Monthly ................... 29 
I De th rigging fa bar ecg die 27 
nn EN PE oe eka bee eeneeees 27 
POT CTT eT Tee eer eT ee 23 
a ae ae hard ee eg kre hk OO 17 
Popular Mechanics Magazine ................ 16 


This list of the ten most helpful magazines is quite repre- 
sentative, and it covers the fields of literature, current his- 
tory, geography, science, and invention. 

It can be truly said that the average high school boy and 
girl read most anything that they can get their hands on. 
They have comparatively little money of their own to spend 
for magazines, so they are likely to purchase magazines that 
are cheaper in price, which, however, may be of good quality. 
If parents provide the expensive and smart magazines the 
youngsters are going to read them. A reading list of adults 
would be very similar to the ones which the youths are read- 
ing; however, it is doubtful if it would be quite so inclusive, 
or if the quality would be quite as good. 

II 

However popular magazines may be, they have not sup- 
planted books. When asked to name two or more books, 
with the authors, that they have read during the last year, 
these jazzing young Americans often listed as many as half 
a dozen. Only eight of the 801 could not list two books read; 
whether they had not read two books or whether they could 
not recall the titles we shall never know, but we do know that 
if 801 adults taken at random were asked to tell what they 
had read during the past year, there would be more than 
eight who could not honestly give as many as two books. 
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One thousand four hundred and ninety-six separate titles 
were given, with 231 of these showing that anywhere from 
2 to 51 pupils had read them. Of the 1496 titles 154, or about 
10%, could be classified as classics. We must remember, of 
course, that those books read as class assignments have not 
been included in this list. 

Some idea of how this reading list compares with the na- 
tion’s reading may be deduced from the statement of an 
eminent literary critic, that the per capita expenditure in 
the United States for books is twenty-four cents. 

III 

Even if it is not possible to give a complete list of the 
books read by high school people, it is possible to list the 
type of books which they prefer, and to infer from this list 
of types something of the nature of the books being read. 


Type of books preferred Number of pupils 
eh oe ale oe 291 
SN Saal icra ion eich Gena Pew ie inal Cae 167 
SE le eee the Ua te ial wie qe bietE aa 77 
RN 29 rg in ET de reel Ca air eae 55 
NS Rally detiintlahel anki Wee divide dat dig eI RAL AS 40 
eh iB oie ieee Neh at hoe a it ak al hed ae ee a as 40 
a ll len ate ack oy Se eg ln aT 3 
RT ne ee ee ee ee OT 
canta RA hk a ote etc shh ig ac ee ane A 25 
pS 8, a meer 3 
I NE, Ce ea oa wg ew eetel nels 10 
aad arnt 2 Seve ates aetna ana ip ckcnla aeeatanm 6 
iat atl Maha a a i a dU lala On 2 

IV 


Have you a public library card in your own name? This 
question was included in the questionnaire because it gives 
further insight into the desire to get books and to read them. 


i Tnose having a TIDrATy Card ... ws ccc ccc ecces 656 
Those not having a library card ....:........ 145 


About 82% have a public library card as well as access to 
the high school library. It is to be doubted if 82% of our 
population as a whole, have public or circulating library cards. 
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V 


Further evidence of the amount of reading done by these 
youngsters was had from the question as to whether they 
read the daily papers regularly. 


Those reading evening papers ............... 717 
Those reading morning papers .............. 210 
Tree 20 
Those reading irregularly .................. 7 
Those reading all local papers .............. 6 
Those reading New York papers ............ 3 


This gives a total of 943, which means that 142 read more 
than one paper regularly. Evening papers are more popular 
than morning papers. Pupils have very little time for read- 
ing in the morning before starting to school, whereas, they 
have considerable time for reading in the late afternoon and 
evening. Notice that only 20 read no paper. This is a very 
insignificant number, being about 21%. People in the United 
States are accused of having a pet paper which gives the news 
or opinions that they want, and are unwilling to read the 
papers which give contrary views. It would seem that such 
a criticism is not true here, for we find 162, or 20%, reading 
more than one paper. 

VI 
These students were also asked to indicate what type of 


news found in the daily papers was enjoyed most. Their 
answers were: 


SN Ie a eee At a 5 on ae wae Sb 195 
Na la i eo a a hh Le a iglte 189 
Stories (fiction—magazine page) ............ 181 
I Ic ta a a lin! ty Swi he 178 
NEES ES ae ee eevee ee 134 
Murders, robberies, scandals, sensational ..... 35 
EE 24 
is bee ee eb needed owes 12 
SEER ae re ee ae 12 
Pictorial news (not comics) ................ 12 
eS ks we a hag 10 


SGU A ON OE oc ccc accveccvedenees 8 
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The number who read editorials is surprisingly large. 
School news is read rarely, possibly on account of the fact 
that the school newspapers give more, and more interesting 
school news than the dailies. 


VII 


Recently there was held in this city the twenty-fifth Inter- 
national Art Exhibition, which was free to the public and 
represented a real opportunity to see the very best paintings 
by internationally known artists from all over the world. We 
were interested in knowing how many high school boys and 
girls availed themselves of this wonderful opportunity. 


Number WHO Gi NOt GO ... .. ccc ccccccccces 483 
Number who went ONCE ........cccccscccecs 204 
Number who went twice ..........-sccccecs 72 
Number who went three times .............. 25 
Number who went four times ............... 11 
Number who went five times ............... 1 
Number who went six times ................ 2 
Number who went eight times .............. 1 
Number who went ten times ............... 2 


In one class of 25 not a single one had gone, but in another 
class of 32 all had been taken by the teacher during school 
hours, being furnished by a guide and lecturer when they 
got to the exhibit. About 60% did not attend whereas the 
remaining 40% made from one to ten trips. It is reasonable 
to suppose that those going several times were especially 
interested in art and went for purposes of study. 


Vill 


The director of a theatre school in a recent public address 
made the statement that very few high school pupils attend 
the theatres, because of high prices and a greater interest 
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in moving pictures where the price of one theatre admission 
would purchase more hours of entertainment. Therefore, 
we were interested in getting some objective evidence on the 
theatre attendance of people of high school age, consequently 
one question was, “Have you been to the theatre since school 
opened last fall? If so, what did you see?” 

Forty-six per cent or 352 of the 801 students had been to 
at least one theatre performance since the opening of school 
some five months earlier. This is seemingly a larger high 
school attendance than the speaker referred to above led his 
audience to believe. It is undoubtedly true that the reason 
more had not gone was not lack of interest but money. The 
high school boy feels that he can take his girl friend to a 
movie with a sojourn later at the ice cream parlor for the 
price of a single theatre admission, so he goes to the movie. 

I was sitting with a friend at a performance of the “Green 
Hat” and he remarked, “How many youngsters see such plays 
as this?” <A glance about the theatre revealed surprisingly 
few boys and girls whom we guessed to be of high school 
age. Taking this play as an example, we find that only 11 of 
the 801 high school students answering the questionnaire saw 
“Green Hat.” The ten most widely patronized productions 
were— 


OE Ns aay. phan 6S alae aa eS 23 
I os. cw gee bd vee ew bk A DO RS aK 21 
ig Soa ca el le cs ges 9 es ww Rw 18 
og a Bde oe bowie ewe b alae - 16 
Ns ot a ors at Oks alee baad AER 16 
eee en ee 12 
I a 11 
a i a Bd de Se tags a ae 11 
Sa i Se 10 


Student Prince of Heidelberg 
The Carnegie Institute of Technology conducts a dramatic 
school and has a so-called “Little Theatre” for its laboratory. 
Twenty-one students listed plays seen at the “Little Theatre.” 
All of these titles were listed under the heading “Little The- 
atre.”” Twelve pupils listed Grand Opera in this connection, 
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which is doubtless due to the fact that the recent visit of the 
San Carlos Opera Company was held in one of the downtown 
theatres. It seems that revues, musical comedies, and dramas 
hold about an equal attraction. Of the plays mentioned fewer 
than nine times were some given by a local stock company 
which is very popular and inclined toward the risque. 


IX 


Question nine intended to throw some light on the musical 
interests of high school students. “What musical instrument 
do you like best? If you play, what instrument?’ Only three 
of the 801 students professed no liking for instrumental 
music, whereas 345 indicated that they were unable to per- 
form on an instrument. It is possible that some of this num- 
ber do play, but they were under the impression that a high 
degree of skill was implied in a positive answer, and were, 
therefore, too modest to go on record as being able to play 
some instrument. The ten most frequent cases follow: 


Instruments preferred Instruments played 
I os oe ob a end ae Pe 4.haceeockdaxees 244 
RS Sis hae thd ges 35 Yes, instrument not named 59 
NN ee i eee 48 
I 2 oa dhs see yg bk wins Se | i i aia ees 39 
0 ee ee SO BAMOPMOMG . 2.6 ech cacs 19 
Pee GPMOM hic as tees BO ROU ok kes dec wane’ 11 
I a sg geiacg Drala ac re 9 
a wate ii a ad te 8 
I ch are Balt a ee tae 6 
ee Soe fale an ok Oe SS ooo kbc eee 3 


The first part of the question drew forth a great many odd 
responses, or a preference for unusual instruments such as 
the oboe, cello, piccolo, bagpipe, and xylophone, but with the 
exception of the cello none professed to be able to play any 
of these instruments. 

X 

The last question extended the idea of musical enjoyment. 
“Do you attend any of the public concerts given in the city?” 
“Public concert”? was understood to include both vocal and 
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instrumental. Three hundred eighty-four or forty-eight per 
cent had attended at least one concert of some sort during 
the school year. Of these forty-eight per cent none go very 
often as the replies were worded as, “occasionally,” “once in 
a while,” “sometimes,” “I went once this year,” etc., though 
two students said that they attended nearly all of the better 
concerts. Several of the 417 students who replied “No” to 
this question qualified their answers by saying that they 
heard so many good concerts over the radio that they did not 
care to attend concerts in person. 


? 


CONCLUSION 

How shall we answer the challenge of the college presi- 
dent—Are we keeping up with the youth of today? Are the 
youth of today frivolous and ribald to the exclusion of all 
seriousness of thought and action? What of the boys and 
girls of a past generation? Was the type of literature read 
any better or any worse? Did they read the same quantity? 
The youth of today is credited with many faults and evils 
for which they cannot solely be to blame. Parents complain 
that the high school is teaching their daughters to use the 
rouge-pot to excess; but the school replies that the home is 
at fault. People who accuse young people of spending too 
many afternoons on the athletic field and not enough in the 
library should first look to their own laurels. I know people 
and you know people who haven’t a magazine in their house. 
Then there is a class who buy many wonderful magazines 
merely to look at the pictures, read the ‘‘ads,” and use to 
create an intellectual atmosphere in the living room so that 
the casual visitor will be deeply impressed. 

Youth has many interests in addition to the social and 
athletic. Young people are omnivorous readers. They are 
interested in drama, music, and art. Possibly these interests 
are superficial and of little value; but the critics of youth 
might well remember the lines of Edna St. Vincent Millay: 


“With him for a sire and her for a dam, 
What should I be but just what I am?” 





Studies in Success 


FRANCIS LEROY COPPER, NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


mumumucnniMns A VING long been interested in the essential fac- 
tors of success, the writer a few years ago made 
H some studies to see if he could determine the real 
essentials of success. The studies were three in 
gunmen DUMber. Study I was made of 86 Normal school 
students ranging from freshmen to seniors and 
was a study of their opinion of the essential 
SUMMNUTIMMMM =~ factors of success. Study II was based upon the 
book “Touchstones of Success” published by the Vir Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, 1920. Study III represents the 
writer’s ten deductions made from a critical study of a large 
number of successful men and women of sufficient importance 
to be written up in magazines, encyclopedias, histories or in 
Who’s Who. 
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Stupy I 
This study was made by the writer in the fall quarter, 
1920, with the students in his regular classes in The Northern 
State Normal School (now Northern State Teachers College), 
Marquette, Michigan. 


Method of Procedure 


No standardized definition was given as to what constitutes 
success; each determined that in his own mind. This ques- 
tion was given them: “Please list what you consider the most 
important elements in success.” They were informed the day 
before that they would be asked that question the next day, 
so they had twenty-four hours to think the matter over. When 
the time came for taking the data, the above question was 
written on the board and the classes were given five minutes, 
or more when necessary, to write their lists. They were not 
required to write their answers in complete essay form. The 
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writer then collected the papers and tabulated the answers 
in the order of frequency with which each element was men- 
tioned. Some listed many elements and some only a few. 
Only those elements in the twenty highest frequencies were 
retained as a basis for this study. 
Results 
The data so collected is tabulated according to frequency 
in Table I. 
TABLE | 


The elements of success according to frequency of mentioning 
by 86 Normal School students 


Serial No. Element Frequency 
ee ae cea a teeth big Sa 31 
 4-aaeieunnas perseverance ...... 27 
Re hated a cin personality ....... 25 
Perr CAPRREOT 2... ckesss 20 
errs NS piri ale Bon 20 
OP eringad ares | SR errr 19 
FT eek eek at knowledge ........ 19 
Oe chy Ghoebia bn en 17 
eer education ......... 14 

BR a ai scetendiire persistency ....... 14 
Me. soda ehws ici gene t:anatie 13 
ee aan s ei bae ES ns ee gig aaa 12 
eer opportunity ....... 12 
BO rae amatifga® confidence ........ 12 
BK tiie Plaka es re 11 
er I ia cca gs 9 
mY cikwns aks | ee re 9 
UN ert eid te kno thoroughness ...... 9 
Oe ae asad oS Y 
De etceveers self-reliance ....... 8 


Interpretation 
It should be borne in mind that the list in Table I was made 
by those who had not, as yet, attained success in the ordinary 
sense of the word, except in a very limited degree. It is per- 
haps a little surprising to find “patience’’ listed by 11 stu- 
dents. It would be expected that “work,” “education,” “know- 
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ledge” and “opportunity” should be mentioned. It will be 
observed that some of the elements are practically the same, 
such as, “confidence” and “self reliance,” for example. The 
writer made no attempt to condense the elements by combin- 
ing those of approximately the same meaning. It will be noted 
that “work” stands well at the head of the list. 
Stupy I] 
Method of Procedure 

The writer canvassed the statements given by 160 present- 
day men of achievement as given in “Touchstones of Success,” 
Vir Publishing Company. It was impossible to learn the ex- 
act method pursued by this company in collecting its data, 
except that the president of the above company obtained most 
of the data by personal contact with the men whose replies 
are quoted. From the replies of these men it would seem 
that they were asked something like this, ““What do you con- 
sider to be the chief elements of success in your own life?” 
The replies as they are published in ‘““Touchstones of Success” 
were carefully canvassed and tabulated by the writer, and 
the elements listed in the order of the frequency with which 
they were mentioned. Only those elements falling within the 
first twenty in order of frequency of mentioning were made 
the basis of this study. 

The men comprising this group represented various inter- 
ests and professions. They were merchants, manufacturers, 
sculptors, inventors, engineers, Congressmen, executives, pack- 
ers, bankers, judges, publishers, authors, capitalists, clergy- 
men, discoverers, lawyers, lecturers, artists, cartoonists, 
physicians, actors, bridge-builders, agriculturists, editors, and 
officers of the army and navy. 


Results 


The results of this study are shown in Table II where the 
replies are listed in order of frequency. 
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TABLE II 


Replies relative to the chief elements of success in their own 
lives from 160 successful present-day men. The elements 
are listed according to frequency of mentioning. 
Serial No. Element Frequency 
oer CE a6 kei enka 53 
et eee geeks NS ith a oad a arg thee 24 
ca eae religion .......... 24 
Seatac ees persistency ....... 20 
De: 5 wiiaee-ire ee ee 19 
Oe daha Wed sire MNS nice. .4:56 042s 19 
err OE kao ceens 17 
DG wees os character ......... 17 
Dy topes RE Nese ne: gor ek 14 
een EN ccs nok ras 13 
eee ee  caraciigin wee 4 13 
Be: ed ewkine self-inventory ..... 12 
ae eee EN 6844-44 % 8 es 12 
See I kv keen enews 12 
ea wineaiibang I Weis ed agg ats 11 
eb aren ectans ee re 11 
errr I ical tee wie se ah 10 
BO ie a aul os love of work ....... 10 
OO ir ia ded determination ..... 10 
DS tigen Wy | eee 10 


Interpretation 


It will be noticed that the elements in Table II correspond 
in six cases with those in Table I, namely, “work,” “charac- 
ter,” “honesty,” “goal,” “‘persistency,” and “ideals.” This 
represents practically a third of each list. Table II contains 
references to family — mother, father, wife. The students 
would hardly be expected to mention “wife” as none of them 
was married. Since some of the successful men so studied 
were ministers it is natural that they should mention “reli- 
gion.” The students would hardly be expected to stress re- 
ligion. Nor is it surprising that “health” is mentioned in 
Table II and not in Table I, for the students being in good 
health took that more or less for granted. It is noted that 
“work” stands well at the head of the list in Table II as well 
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as in Table I. There is really no conflict between the two 
lists and it would really be hard to say which is the better. 
StTupy III 
Method of Procedure 
The writer made a rather wide study of the lives of suc- 
cessful men and women of different periods of the world’s 
history, including only those of sufficient importance to be 
mentioned in history, literature, magazines, encyclopedias or 
Who’s Who. What the persons themselves attributed their 
success to and what could be deduced from the record of their 
lives go to form the writer’s ten deductions. These deduc- 
tions do not fit every case, of course, but they seem to be 
rather typical. 
Results 
The items cited in Table III are not listed in accordance 
with their importance necessarily. 
TABLE III 


Showing elements or factors in the success of men and women 
according to the writer’s interpretation 
Serial 
No. Elements or characteristics 
1. Strong ambition to do certain things—goal. 
2. Considerable ability in the desired field, ability mani- 
fested early in life. 


3. Great love for the work. 
4. Practice in line with their desire in season and out of 


season. 

5. Much improvisation and substitution resorted to in order 

to accomplish results. 

6. Faith in themselves. 

7. Beginning on small scale. 

8. Help received from others after they had demonstrated 
their own worth and had gone as far as they could 
advantageously without help from others. 

Immediate salary subordinated to the mastery of the 
chosen work. 

10. The desire to render service. 


” 
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CONCLUSION 


The conclusion reached from these three studies leads one 
to believe that he should become acquainted with the whole 
“Success Family” which according to “The Rotator, San 
Diego, California” is as follows: 


The father of Success is Work. 

The mother of Success is Ambition. 

The oldest son is Common Sense. 

Some of the other boys are: Perseverance, Honesty, Thor- 
oughness, Foresight, Enthusiasm, and Co-operation. 

The oldest daughter is Character. 

Some of the sisters are: Cheerfulness, Loyalty, Courtesy, 
Care, Economy, Sincerity and Harmony. 

The baby is Opportunity. 

Get acquainted with the “old man” and you will be able to 
get along pretty well with the rest of the family. 





The Old University of Louisiana and the 
Beginnings of Higher Commercial 
Education in the United States 
ELBERT VAUGHAN WILLS, PH.D., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


(Continued from EDUCATION for December) 


Suni FFF colonial colleges were primarily religious in 
the purpose motivating their establishment. 
T With their background of acquaintance with the 
English and Scottish universities, the colonists 
siaiaiaails thought of the college as an institution definitely 
affiliated with the church. In general church 
= and State codperated in their establishment. 
HMMM Their immediate purpose was the training of 
candidates for recruiting the ranks of the clergy. With the 
Revolution and the establishment of American independence, 
and stimulated also by the influence of the philosophy of 
the Enlightenment, came a greatly intensified interest in the 
studies associated with efficiency in political life. The lead- 
ing exponent of this ideal of political efficiency was Thomas 
Jefferson, first in his reorganization in 1779 of the College 
of William and Mary, which formed the beginning of the 
liberalization and secularization of the American college cur- 
riculum, and, later in his life, in the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, with its independent schools, freedom of 
choice of courses on the part of the student, and the complete 
absence of ecclesiastical influence in its control. The success 
and the prestige of the University of Virginia imparted 
a noteworthy stimulus to the State-university movement 
throughout the South and West, strengthening those already 
in existence, and leading to the establishment of others. 
Alongside this new view of education as a source of knowl- 
edge valuable as a preparation for political life, the older 
conception of education as training for religious leadership 
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remained a powerful force. The colleges established during 
the colonial period became in general independent founda- 
tions, but their policies continued to be largely influenced by 
religious interests. Their graduates generally entered the 
learned professions. While the aim of political or civic effi- 
ciency penetrated these colleges, its operation was naturally 
somewhat restricted. The newer studies were valued in 
terms of their cultural influence or their supposed efficacy 
in moral training rather than for their bearing upon prac- 
tical life. The growth of sectarian zeal, and the challenge 
which the State-university movement presented to the eccle- 
siastical influence in higher education, led to remarkable ac- 
tivity in the establishment of denominational colleges. The 
second quarter of the nineteenth century was the great era 
of denominational effort in American higher education. Yale 
was the prototype of the majority of these institutions estab- 
lished in the West, while in the South the influence of Yale, 
while extensive, was surpassed by that of Princeton. The 
denominational institutions set themselves in opposition to 
the tendency represented by Jefferson in the establishment of 
the University of Virginia, and sought to maintain the place 
in higher education of institutions having direct religious affi- 
liation. In the newer States of the West, the State univer- 
sities, meagrely supported and torn by sectarian and political 
dissensions, did not rise in their scope and standards above 
the level of the denominational colleges until after the Civil 
Var. In the South, the strongest of the State institutions 
were more fortunate, but here likewise there was an extended 
and often bitter contest between the two types of higher edu- 
cation.*®. In 1833, opposition inspired mainly by sectarian 
prejudices forced the resignation of Dr. Thomas Cooper from 
the presidency of South Carolina College, one of the oldest 
and strongest of the State institutions.*° 


29 The interplay of forces in higher education in the South during the 
quarter century preceding the Civil War is interestingly presented by Wade, 
J. D.: “Augustus Baldwin Longstreet,’’ (New York, 1924). 


30 LaBorde, Maximilian: ‘‘History of the South Carolina College” (2nd ed., 
Charleston, 1875), pp. 150-177. 
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The curricula of the denominational colleges were modelled 
upon those of the older colleges. The practical needs of their 
various localities perhaps exerted a slight influence, but it 
appears that this was limited, for in general these institu- 
tions remained comparatively remote from relation to prac- 
tical life. There was a gradual expansion of the curriculum, 
but this was attributable chiefly to the example of older insti- 
tutions, the personal opinions of presidents or professors, or 
the availability of text-books organizing in teachable form 
the subject-matter of the new studies. Their aims were not 
fundamentally different from those of the colonial colleges. 
Thev sought to train leaders. Their emphasis was upon 
religious leadership. The other learned professions were re- 
garded as secondary in importance to the service of the 
church. 

In the light of this recountal of the traditions surrounding 
higher education in America, at the time under consideration, 
and of the aims governing the educational effort of the older 
colleges and universities, the arguments of the proponents 
of the University of Louisiana take on a new significance 
through their detachment from traditional viewpoints and 
their insistence upon the recognition of instruction adapted 
to the needs of the time. Some of the persistent problems 
of higher education as they were interpreted by the older 
educators—the safeguarding of the morals and habits of the 
students by isolation from centres of population or tempta- 
tion to unessential expenditure, training for mental discipline 
in the traditional curriculum of the classics and mathematics, 
and the grounding in moral philosophy and the evidences of 
Christianity stressed in all of the older institutions—these 
were not factors of primary concern. The student was as- 
sumed to be capable of regulating his own conduct, and to 
require the services of the university only in providing in- 
struction. Maturity and self-reliance, not the tutorial rela- 
tion, were presupposed. The aim of this type of higher edu- 
cation had one quality in common with the aims of the insti- 
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tutions already established. All aimed at training for leader- 
ship. What was sought here, however, was practical prepara- 
tion for success in commercial and industrial pursuits. These 
views were maintained with a fulness of grasp of their rami- 
fications and implications that seems uniquely modern when 
examined in the light of present-day educational theory. 
Jefferson had recognized the value of commercial efficiency 
as an aim of higher education, but had made it subordinate 
to political leadership. A recognition of its importance, along 
with that of the training of teachers, is found, as we have 
seen already, in connection with the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. A clear and distinct formu- 
lation of the aim, however, is met with only in the case of 
the University of Louisiana. 

The first president of the University of Louisiana was 
elected in 1847.°! To this position was chosen the Reverend 
Francis Lister Hawks, famous as an orator, divine, and 
ecclesiastical historian, who was then serving as rector of 
Christ Church, New Orleans. Dr. Hawks brought to his new 
duties a rich background of experience gained not only in the 
pulpit, but in the study and practice of law during his early 
life; in professorships at Washington College (now Trinity 
College), Hartford, Conn., and at the General Theological 
Seminary, New York; in the administration of private 
schools; in historical research and authorship; and in the edi- 
torship, in conjunction with Professor Caleb S. Henry, of the 
New York Review.*? DeBow was appointed professor of 

31 The board of Administrators of the University of Louisiana consisted at 
first of 9 appointive and 4 ex officio members, the former appointed by the 
Governor, with the advice and consent of the Senate; and the latter consist- 
ing of the Governor and Chief Justice of the State, the United States district 
judge for the Louisiana district, and the mayor of New Orleans. Later the 
United States district judge was dropped as an ex officio member, and a tenth 
appointive member was added. 

32 For sketches of the life and work of Dr. Hawks, cf. Duyckinck, E.A.: “A 
Memorial of Francis Lister Hawks, D.D., LL.D.’? (New York, 1871); and ‘‘The 
American Quarterly Church Review,’’ Vol. XIX (1867), pp. 1-34. Dr. Henry 
served from 1839 to 1852 as professor of history and philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of the Citv of New York. The similarity in many particulars of the plan 
which led to the establishment of the University of the City of New York and 
that entertained by the founders of the University of Louisiana renders it 


probable that there was a direct influence through Dr, Hawks’ familiarity with 
the earlier undertaking. For Dr. Henry’s views on university education, cf. 
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political economy, commerce, and statistics in the university. 

In his report for the year 1848, President Hawks embodied 
an extended presentation of his views as to the fundamental 
principles governing the administration of the institution of 
which he was the head. His conception of the function of 
the University of Louisiana was that of a democratic insti- 
tution in the fullest sense of the term. In its halls rich and 
poor were to meet upon a common ground of equality. Indi- 
vidual ability and uprightness were to be the only criteria 
for recognition. In a section of his report noteworthy for 
its emphasis upon the practical applications of education, Dr. 
Hawks advocated the establishment of a chair of commerce 
in the University of Louisiana. He wrote: 

“There should be a professorship devoted to COMMERCE 
in all its manifold relations. It presents a vastly extensive 
field, embracing the general history and statistics of com- 
merce, its relation to the policy of nations, and the conse- 
quent happiness of man, its connection with history and influ- 
ence on civilization, the principles of commercial and mari- 
time law with various other topics that readily suggest them- 
selves. This feature, if adopted, would be peculiar to our 
University.’’33 

Dr. Hawks appended to his report a letter from Maunsel 
White, who had proposed the joint-stock plan of organiza- 
tion, and who was then a member of the board of administra- 
tors of the University of Louisiana, addressed to the board 
and announcing that he had made “some collections from 
public spirited citizens,” to be devoted, together with his per- 
sonal contribution, as “an endowment for a Chair of Com- 
merce, Public Economy, and Statistics, in the University.” 
White presented with his letter a synopsis of the scope of 
the proposed professorship prepared at his request by DeBow. 
This treated the range of subject-matter dealt with by the 


his address on “The True Idea of the University, and its Relation to a Com- 
plete System of Public Instruction,’’ reprinted in his Considerations on Some 
of the Elements and Conditions of Social Welfare and Human Progress’ (New 
York, 1861), pp. 109-149. 


33 “The University of Louisiana, Report of Francis L. Hawks, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the University’? (New Orleans, 1848); Debow’s ‘‘Review,’’ Vol. V. 
(1848), p. 238. 
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department under the heads of “theoretical” and “practical 
and statistical,” the former comprehending economic and 
political theory, the latter the geography, history, principles, 
and laws of commerce; banking; accounts; transportation; 
the principles, progress and results of agricultural science; 
origin and progress of the “manufacturing system’; condi- 
tion of the manufacturing classes; and statistics in relations 
to agriculture and manufactures. The text-books named in- 
cluded Locke, Montesquieu, and Lieber on political theory; 
Smith, Say, Vethake, and Carey, on economic theory; and 
Stephens, Heeren, Vincent, and McGregor on commerce, with 
McCulloch’s Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Histori- 
cal, of Commerce and Commercial Navigation.*4 

The range of subject-matter included in the course outlined 
by DeBow is impressive, even when judged by the standards 
of the present day. It becomes more significant when com- 
pared with the courses in political economy offered by the 
American colleges of the time. Aside from a few institu- 
tions, such as South Carolina College (where the subject was 
taught, beginning in 1824, by Dr. Thomas Cooper, and later 
by Francis Lieber), and the University of Virginia, little or 
nothing was attempted in the majority of colleges offering 
courses in political economy, during the period preceding the 
Civil War, beyond the mastery of an elementary text-book, 
such as Say’s Treatise on Political Economy, or Francis Way- 
land’s Elements of Political Economy. 

The plans formulated by the friends of the new university 
grew slowly toward realization. Effectual support was not 
forthcoming from the State legislature, where the clamor for 
State subsidies from various geographical divisions and from 
various racial and religious groups, operated to retard prog- 
ress in educational legislation.*®> The project advocated by 
DeBow was of a nature so advanced as to be met with a 


34 DeBow’'s “Review,” Vol. V. (1848), pp. 240-243. An American edition of 
McCulloch’s “Dictionary,’’ edited by Henry Vethake, was published in 1839. 


35 Cf. Fleming: pp. 15-16 
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general reluctance to embark upon an untried course.** Pres- 
ident Hawks left New Orleans in 1849 to assume a rectorate 
in New York City. He was succeeded as president of the 
University of Louisiana by the Hon. Theodore H. McCaleb, 
United States District Judge, and professor of Admiralty and 
International Law in the Law School of the institution. Col- 
legiate instruction was begun in November, 1851.37 The aca- 
demic department, however, had previously offered secondary 
instruction, and throughout the course of the existence of 
the collegiate department, the academic students were more 
numerous than those of collegiate rank. During the first 
year, there were fifteen collegiate students; in 1852-’53, there 
were four sophomores and six freshmen; and in 1853-’54 
there were thirteen students of collegiate rank. 

DeBow, however, did not await the completion of arrange- 
ments for the formal opening of the collegiate department 
of the university but instituted instruction in political econ- 
omy and commerce in 1849. He announced that classes would 
be formed for courses which he described in the following 
terms: 


“Ist. A Course of Lectures upon—The rise and progress 
of the science of political economy; productive powers of la- 
bor; nature, accumulation, etc., of stock; progress of opulence 
in different nations; mercantile systems; revenue; sources of 


36 From the report of President Hawks which has been quoted, it appears 
that DeBow had his support in the endeavor to introduce the somewhat elab- 
orate group of courses in commerce which he proposed. The catalogues of 
the institution during the early years of the Collegiate Department, indicate, 
however that the curriculum outlined was, in its essentials, the conventional 
college course. Political economy was required during the first term (semes- 
ter) of the senior year. In 1858-'59, however, after DeBow’'s connection with 
the institution had ceased and there was no designated professor of political 
economy, there was outlined in the catalogue of the Collegiate Department a 
course in commerce which was thus described: “‘This Department comprises 
generally all the elements of the collegiate Department; but more particular 
attention will be paid to practical studies, such as Penmanship, Book-keeping, 
together with Monetary Exchanges and Commercial Correspondence; Mathe- 
matics, Elements of Agriculture and Commerce, Physical Geography, Field 
Surveying and Engineering, and instead of Greek and Latin, the modern 
languages, as French, Spanish and German are taught so as to be read and 
spoken with ease in commercial and social life.’’ Cf. “A Catalogue of the 
Officers and Students of the University of Louisiana, for the Academical year 
1850-51’’; “Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Collegiate and Aca- 
demic Departments of the University of Louisiana, for the Academical year 
1853-'54""; “State University of Louisiana, Eighth Annual Session of the Col- 
legiate Department, 1858-’59."? 


9 


37 DeBow’s “Review,’’ Vol. XI (1851), p. 342 
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public wealth; growth and progress of the United States; 
ancient commerce; commerce in dark ages; in middle ages; 
growth of modern commerce; present commercial world; nav- 
igation; treaties; tariffs; banks; internal improvements; agri- 
culture; manufactures; population; statistics, etc. 

“This course will consist of about twenty-five or thirty lec- 
tures, during the winter, at such hours, and on such days, as 
may be most agreeable to the majority of the class. ; 

“2d Course. — This is intended for regular matriculated 
students. Instructions will cover the whole field of commer- 
cial education, given daily, in three or four recitations, etc.: 
Writing, book-keeping, commercial correspondence, accounts, 
account sales, invoices, general principles of commercial law, 
banking, insurance, exchange, partnership, factorage, guar- 
antee, brokerage, bankruptcy, wrecks, salvage, freights, pri- 
vateering, marque and reprisal, quarantine, custom-house 
regulations, etc., sketches of eminent merchants. <A course 
of reading in history and commercial geography and naviga- 
tion, will be embraced.’’®® 

DeBow’s opening lecture outlined the development of the 
project and bespoke its growth and expansion for the fu- 
ture.4° It appears, however, that the new department of 
commerce did not meet with a response commensurate with 
the efforts of its friends in its behalf or the expectations 
which had attended the establishment of instruction. Nev- 
ertheless instruction appears to have been continued for a 
time. In March, 1853, DeBow was appointed superintendent 
of the United States census by President Pierce. While he 
retained the title of professor in the University of Louisiana 
until 1857, his attention was no doubt occupied in the main 
with the preparation of material for the reports of the sev- 
enth census. 

The medical and law departments of the University of 


38 The “Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the University of Louisi- 


ana, for the Academical Year 1850-51,’ outlines a complete collegiate curricu- 


lum, and enumerates seven professors constituting the faculty of the ‘‘Col- 
legiate Department.’ The number of tudents attending the ‘‘Academic De- 
partment” is given as 66. No collegiate instruction was Offered at that time. 

39 DeBow’s ‘‘Review,’’ Vol. VII, (1849), p. 188. 

40 Ibid., pp. 225-239. Another of DeBow’s lectures at the University of 
Louisiana appears as the article on ‘Political Economy, Government, etc.” 
in his “Industrial Resources,’’ (Vol II, pp. 385-392). Cf. DeBow’s ‘Review, 
Vol. IX (1850), pp. 257-271. 
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Louisiana met with continued success, but the collegiate de- 
partment languished.‘ Its founders sought the democratiz- 
ing of higher education, in the manner of those universities 
of our own day which minister to the educational needs of 
our great urban centres. For this New Orleans of the ’fifties 
was not ready. Resources were lacking to maintain the insti- 
tution while those for whose assistance it was established 
were being aroused to a consciousness of their need and op- 
portunity. The collegiate department soon disappeared. The 
appointments of all members of the collegiate and academic 
faculties were revoked in 1857. A portion of the university 
building was then leased to two members of the defunct facul- 
ties and the department was conducted as a private enter- 
prise, under the supervision of the administrators. During 
the session of 1858-’59, it appears that 119 students were in 
attendance and that honors were awarded to four freshmen, 
two students in the commercial department, and eleven pu- 
pils of the grammar school.4® In February, 1860, the lease 
was revoked and the collegiate department of the University 
of Louisiana came to an end. The administrators decided to 
await appropriations from the State legislature before mak- 
ing an effort to revive the department. In February, 1861, 
just before the beginning of the Civil War, the administra- 
tors recommended the appropriation of funds “sufficient to 
lay the foundation for the academic department or college,” 
adding that without such an appropriation, “the administra- 
tors will not be able to do anything towards the establish- 
ment of a college.”43 In March, 1861, the legislature enacted 
a provision for turning over to the medical department of 
the University the portion of the University building for- 
merly used by the academic and collegiate departments, the 
use of which had been the only contribution made by the 


-— Fortier, Alcée: ‘A History of Louisiana,’ (4 vols., New York, 1904), Vol. 
II, p. 249. 


42 Fay: p. 175; ‘State University of Louisiana, Eighth Annual Session of 
the Collegiate Department, 1858-59."’ 


43 “‘Annual Report of the Administrators of the University of Louisiana,’’ 
February 14, 1861 (New Orleans, 1861), pp. 5-6. 
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legislature toward the maintenance of these departments.‘ 
No further action was taken by the legislature until after 
the restoration of civil government in Louisiana following 
the Civil War and the reconstruction period. Finally, on 
November 4, 1878, the academic department reopened its 
doors. The State came to its assistance with an annual appro- 
priation of $10,000, which continued for five years, beginning 
in 1880. 

Beginning in 1882, Paul Tulane, who for many years had 
been a successful merchant of New Orleans, transferred to 
a board of trustees real estate and funds having a total value 
of more than one million dollars for the “promotion and 
encouragement of intellectual, moral, and industrial educa- 
tion among the white young persons in the city of New Or- 
leans.”45 In 1883, Colonel William Preston Johnston, then 
serving as president of the Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, was elected to the pres- 
idency of the institution to be created in accordance with 
the terms of the Tulane donation, and was asked to prepare 
a plan of reorganization.46 The Tulane trustees took over 
from the State the administration of the struggling Univer- 
sity of Louisiana, and in consequence added to their number 
three ex officio members, the Governor and the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction of Louisiana, and the Mayor of 
New Orleans. In 1884 the University of Louisiana passed 
to the Tulane board and became the Tulane University of 
Louisiana.‘? 

The plans for higher commercial education formulated by 
DeBow and his friends in the ’forties were apparently for- 
gotten. In this period of universal readjustment, there was 


44 Cf. Chaillé, Stanford E.: “Historical Sketch of the Medical Department 
of the University of Louisiana’ (New Orleans, 1861); Ray, John, (compiler): 
“Digest of the Statutes of the State of Louisiana” (2 vols., New Orleans, 1870), 


Vol. I, Section “Education.” 
45 Quoted by Fay: p. 182. 


46 Johnston, William Preston: ‘‘Report .. . to Board of Administrators, on 
Pian of Organization of Tulane University, June 4th, 1883" (New Orleans, 1883). 


47 Cf. Fay: pp. 185-189 
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a widespread demand for commercial education, but it was 
of the type designed to afford a quick and easy preparation 
for clerical duties and was imparted usually by the adven- 
ture “business college.’ An effort on the part of a citizen 
of Milwaukee to induce the regents of the University of Wis- 
consin to establish a college of commerce in 1866 passed un- 
heeded.*® General Lee, as president of Washington College 
(now Washington and Lee University) had planned a depart- 
ment of commerce for his institution when his labors were 
cut short by death.°° Not until its establishment, in 1881, 
of the Wharton School of Finance and Economy at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, did commercial education attain a 
firm footing in an American university. 

48 For an account of the development of the ‘‘business college,’’ cf. Herrick 
Cheesman A.: ‘‘Meaning and Practice of Commercial Education’? (New York, 
1904), pp. 177-206. 

49 Herrick: pp. 257-259. 


50 Denny, George H.: ‘General Lee as College President,’’ Washington and 
Lee University Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 3 (Lee Centennial Number, July, 1997), 
pp. 52-62; Latané, John H.: “General Lee’s Educational Policies,’’ op. cit., pp. 
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What is New in Education ? 


CHARLES B. NOBLE, GRADUATE STUDENT, INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA. 


wuCAMNS C127 WORD: Perhaps in self-defense it will be 


well to state in the very beginning that much 
in education is new, and it is not the intention 
of this article to deny it. However, as our 
selected quotations will show, much that is con- 
sidered new could be enriched by directing the 
= historical searchlight backward. 

Summ. Plan: We shall take a few of the things 
thought of as recent advances in education, and apply to each 
some quotations from older writers with the intention of prov- 
ing that these men of old had at least thought of something 
akin to the things we call new. 

Research: Plutarch, born 50 A. D., says in his “Morals,” 
“Tt is useful, if not necessary, not to neglect to procure old 
books, and to make a collection of them. For the use of books 
is an instrument in education, and it is profitable in learn- 
ing to go to the fountain-head.” In this connection also the 
Jesuits in their Constitution, 1541 A. D., say, “If the differ- 
ent authors can be brought into agreement, it is desirable 
that this should not be neglected. Be modest in naming or 
confuting authors.” 

Learning by Nature’s method. In “The Great Didactic” by 
John Amos Comenius one may find several paragraphs setting 
forth fully nine great principles of teaching and learning ac- 
cording to nature, and he shows by quoting from Mark IV, 
26, that Jesus taught us to use this method. 

Health. John Locke in “Some Thoughts Concerning Edu- 
cation,” published in 1693 says, “I imagine the minds of chil- 
dren as easily turned this or that way as water itself, and 
though this be the principal part, and our main care should 
be about the inside, yet the clay cottage must not be neg- 
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lected.” “Habit before reason, and body before mind,” says 
Mr. Aristotle, who was born 284 B. C. 

Cardinal Principles of Education: The Commission on Re- 
organization of Secondary Education, appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association, reported in 1918 that it con- 
sidered the seven cardinal principles of education to be health, 
command of fundamental processes, worthy home member- 
ship, vocation, civic education, worthy use of leisure, and ethi- 
eal character. John Locke, in the work previously mentioned, 
says: “That which every gentleman desires for his son, aside 
from the estate he leaves him, are virtue, wisdom, breeding, 
and learning.” In “Politics,” Aristotle states that “There are 
branches of learning which we must study with a view to the 
enjoyment of leisure, and these are to be valued for their 
own sake. . . . There is a sort of education in which parents 
should train their sons because it is liberal and noble.” 

Democracy. John Locke (ibid) says that “They (children) 
understand it (reasoning) as early as they do language; and 
if I misobserve not, they love to be treated as rational crea- 
tures sooner than is imagined.” He says too, “Beating is the 
worst, and therefore the last means to be used in the correc- 
tion of children. . . . If the mind be curbed and humbled 
too much in children; if their spirits be abased and broken 
by too strict a hand over them, they lose all their vigor and 
industry. . . . He that has found a way to keep up a child’s 
spirit, easy, active, and free, and yet at the same time to 
restrain him from many things he has a mind to, and to draw 
him to things that are uneasy to him—he, I say, that knows 
how to reconcile these seeming contradictions, has, in my 
opinion, got the true secret of education.” 

And listen to the words of Quintilian, born 43 A. D., as 
he gives them in “Oratory”: “But that boys should suffer 
corporal punishment, I by no means approve. First, because 
it is a disgrace, and a punishment for slaves, and in reality 
an affront; secondly, because if a boy’s disposition be so ab- 
ject as not to be amended by reproof, he will be hardened, 
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even to stripes,—and lastly, because if one who regularly 
exacts his tasks be with him, there will not be the least need 
of such chastisement.” 

And Seneca, born 3 B. C., says in his essay “On the Edu- 
cation of Children”: “A boy’s spirit is inspired by freedom, 
and depressed by slavery; it rises when praised, and is led 
to conceive great expectations of itself.” 

Motivation: Jerome, born 340 A. D., in his “Letters to 
Laeta” in regard to teaching her little girl, says, “Offer prizes 
for good spelling, and draw her onwards with little gifts such 
as children of her age delight in. . . . Let her have com- 
panions in her lessons to excite emulation in her, that she 
may be stimulated when she hears them praised. You must 
not scold her if she is slow to learn but must employ praise 
to excite her mind, so that she may be glad when she excels 
others and sorry when she is excelled by them.” 

The Jesuits (ibid.) : ‘““The class match is usually so arranged 
that either the teacher questions, and the contestants correct 
the answers, or the contestants question one another. ‘This 
exercise is to be highly esteemed and as often as possible 
engaged in, in order that a proper emulation, which is a great 
incentive to study, may be cultivated.” 

And thus Mr. Quintilian (ibid.) describes the means his 
masters used to motivate the work: “Judgment was pro- 
nounced on the performance and great was the strife among 
us for distinction; but to take the lead of the class was by 
far the greatest honor. . . . The thirtieth day brought the 
vanquished the opportunity of contending again. . . . This 
method furnished stronger incitements to study than the ex- 
hortations of preceptors, the watchfulness of pedagogi, or the 
wishes of parents.” And in giving direction to others, he says, 
“Let him be questioned and praised; and let him never feel 
that he does not know a thing; and sometimes, if he is unwill- 
ing to learn, let another be taught before him, of whom he 
may be envious. Let him strive for victory, and generally 
suppose that he gains it; and let his powers be called forth 
by rewards, such as that age prizes.” 
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Individual differences. In this connection, Quintilian states, 
“My masters, having divided the boys into classes, assigned 
them their order in speaking in conformity to the abilities 
of each; and thus each stood in the higher place to declaim 


according as he appeared to excel in proficiency. . . . Let him 
that is skilled in teaching, ascertain first of all, when a boy 
is entrusted to him, his ability and disposition. . . . Let him 


next consider how the mind is to be managed. Some boys 
are indolent, unless you stimulate them; some are indignant 
at being commanded; fear restrains some, and unnerves 
others; continued labor forms some, and with others, hasty 
efforts succeed better.” 

“But the brightest pupils, who give promise of becoming 
accomplished teachers, preachers, and workers, should be kept 
longer at school, or set apart wholly for study.” Martin 
Luther, b. 1483. 

And this from John Locke: “He that is about children 
should well study their natures and aptitudes, and see, by 
often trials, what turn they easily take, and what becomes 
them; observe what their native stock is, how it may be im- 
proved, and what it is fit for; he should consider what they 
want, whether they be capable of having it wrought into them 
by industry, and incorporated there by practice; and whether 
it be worth while to endeavor it. . . . For in many cases, all 
that we can do or should aim at, is to make the best of what 
nature has given.” 

Projects: Paul Monroe’s “Cyclopedia of Education” says, 
“In a very true sense our problem method in literature and 
history and our experimental method in the various fields of 
science are modern applications of the Socratic method.” It 
is well here to recall that Socrates lived about four hundred 
years before Christ. 

And suppose we could go back farther yet than that, say 
to about 1450 B. C. (date subject to doubt), and could camp 
at Gilgal. What should we see? There is Joshua leading the 
children of Israel across the Jordan on dry land although it 
is flood time. After they have crossed, Joshua has them place 
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twelve large stones in a pile. ‘Why is this,” they ask, and 
Joshua says, “When your children shall ask their fathers in 
time to come, saying, ‘What mean these stones?’, then your 
children will say to their children, ‘Israel came over this Jor- 
dan on dry land. For the Lord your God is a mighty God’, 
and all people of the earth may know the hand of the Lord 
that it is mighty; that they may fear the Lord your God for- 
ever.” Here, it seems we have the first recorded project. It 
fills in full the requirement of Mr. J. A. Stevenson’s defini- 
tion: “The project is a problematic act carried to completion 
in its natural setting.” They had the purpose, the problem, 
and they carried the act to completion in its natural setting. 

Mr. Stevenson’s (definition is further exemplified in the fol- 
lowing from Petrus Ramus, b. 1515): “There are two aspects 
to practice, (a) analysis, or critical examination of the way in 
which a passage conforms to the rules, and (b) genesis, a 
production at first of something akin to the model, and later 
more independent creation. In each subject, he established 
the practical goal of use.” 

Kindergarten: Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education says that 
the kindergarten was founded by Friedrich Froebel, and it 
further states that Mr. Froebel was born in 1752 A. D. No 
doubt both statements are correct, but listen again to Mr. 
Aristotle, born 384 B. C., over 2100 years before Froebel: 
“During this period (from birth to five years) the Directors 
of Education should be careful what tales the children hear. 
Besides other duties, the Directors should have an eye to the 
child’s bringing up.” 

And Mr. Quintilian: ‘Let us not then lose even the earliest 
period of life, and so much the less, as the elements of learn- 
ing depend on the memory alone, which not only exists in 
children, but is at that time of life most tenacious.” 

Pupil Participation: On this Aristotle says, ‘They who 
are to be judges must be also performers,” and Cicero, born 
106 B. C., says in “De Oratore,” ‘‘Men by speaking succeed 
in becoming speakers.” 

Fitting the Individual for Life: There can be no doubt 
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that children should be taught those useful things which are 
really necessary. . . . To young children should be imparted 
only such kinds of knowledge as will be useful to them with- 
out vulgarizing them.” To avoid being accuser of pervert- 
ing testimony, however, we should note here that Mr. Aris- 
totle in making this statement qualifies it by saying that paid 
employments are vulgar, for they absorb and degrade the 
mind. 

Jerome in the letters previously mentioned said: “The very 
words which she tries to put together ought not to be chance 
ones, but names specially fixed upon and heaped together for 
the purpose.” 

Universal Education: Plutarch, born 50 A. D., says, “We 
must try with all our might to procure the best education for 
the poor as well as the rich.” Martin Luther says, “If we 
must annually expend large sums on muskets, roads, bridges, 
dams, and the like, in order that the city may have temporal 
peace, and comfort, why should we not apply as much to our 
poor neglected youth, in order that we may have a skilful 
schoolmaster or two? . . . Necessity requires us to have 
teachers for public schools unless each parent employ a pri- 
vate instructor.” 

General Courses: “Our freeborn lad ought to go in for a 
course of what is called general knowledge, but a smattering 
of this will be sufficient, a taste as it were, for perfect knowl. 
edge of all subjects would be impossible.” Plutarch. 

And from Montaigne, born 1533 A. D.: “I would have 
the tutor put to test the capacity he has to deal with, permit- 
ting his pupil himself to taste things, and of himself to dis- 
cern and to choose them, sometimes opening the way to him, 
and sometimes leaving him to open it for himself.” 

Permitting Only Selected Students to Enter College: Roger 
Ascham, born 1568, says in “The Scholemaster”: “Learning 
is both hindered and injured, too, by the ill choice of them 
that send young scholars to the universities These young 
scholars are chosen commonly as young apples are chosen 
by children. . . . Hereby it is plainly seen how learning is 
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robbed of its best wit by the ill choosing of the scholars to 
ro to the universities. Whereof cometh partly that lewd and 
spiteful proverb, sounding to the great hurt of learning, and 
shame of learned men, that the greatest clerks be not the 
wisest men.” 

Direct Method of Learning Foreign Languages: Montaigne 
says: “My father committed me in my infancy and before I 
hegan to speak, to the care of a German, totally ignorant of 
our language, but very fluent, and a great critic in Latin. 
This man had me continually with him; to him were also 
joined two others, of inferior learning, to attend me, and to 
relieve him; who all of them spoke to me in no other language 
but Latin. As to the rest of his family, it was an inviolable 
rule that neither himself nor my mother, man nor maid, 
should speak anything in my company, but such Latin words 
as every one had learned only to gabble with me. It is not 
to be imagined how great an advantage this proved to the 
whole family. My father and mother by this means learned 
enough to understand it perfectly well, and to speak it to such 
a degree as was sufficient for any necessary use; as also those 
of the servants did who were most frequently with me.” 

A few days ago I observed the statement something to this 
effect: “If you wish your neighbor to make his premises look 
beautiful, you must first beautify your own. If you want 
him to paint his fence posts red and to point their tops, just 
paint your own posts red and point their tops.” In this con- 
nection note that Mr. Montaigne goes on to say, “In short, 
we Latined it at such a rate that it overflowed to all the 
neighboring villages.” 

Popular opinion of a pedagogue: Have you ever heard a 
statement to this effect: “If a person can not do anything 
else, he becomes a school teacher” Compare it to this one 
made by Plutarch 1900 years ago: “Good slaves are made 
farmers, or sailors, or merchants, or stewards, or money len- 
ders; but if they find a wine-bibbing, greedy, and utterly use- 
less slave, to him parents commit the charge of their sons.” 

What is new in Education? 
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The International Language 


HENRY W. HETZEL, WEST PHILADELPHIA HICH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


METI FY) recent action of the League of Nations in 
considering seriously a proposition to recom- 

t mend the teaching of Esperanto in the schools 

of the leagued nations caused no surprise among 
immmenums those conversant with the sources of strength 
of the international language movement and its 
present spread. Indeed in view of certain re- 
cent and significant events one may well won- 
der why such an obviously important matter as a world 
speech had not been given earlier attention and even official 
approval. 

Whether we like it or not, all must admit that the peoples 
of the world are coming into contact,—even an enforced one, 
—with one another more than ever before. Great movements, 
philosophic, ethical, and economic are becoming as much at 
home in one country as in another. Problems of statecraft, 
education, social relations, science and industry are arising 
which only the cooperating intelligence of mankind can solve. 
The increasing number and intensity of international com- 
munications,—in travel, commerce, diplomacy and the spread 
of culture, — are fast making an international language an 
absolute necessity. 

Why not Latin? Even its most fervent advocates admit 
that it is very difficult to learn and with a vocabulary too 
restricted. Any sufficient simplification of its grammar or 
modernization of its vocabulary would result in a “Latin” of 
such an unclassical aspect that even its warmest friends 
would hardly be bold enough to suggest that it take the place 
of Cesar or Virgil in our schools and colleges. Almost or 
quite as difficult are the many national tongues, and for inter- 
national use they have the added disadvantage of being de- 
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cidedly unneutral. They are ail too much tinctured with the 
natural characteristics, psychology and prejudices of the 
countries where they are native. The adoption of any one 
would give so enormous an advantage,—diplomatically, com- 
mercially, politically and culturally—to one nation or a group 
of nations that international jealousies would forever prevent 
an agreement. 

Esperanto, the creation of Dr. L. L. Zamenhof of Warsaw 
in 1887, was not the first project to meet the growing world 
need, yet it immediately attracted an attention that was more 
than academic and in a few years it had far outdistanced its 
competitors both as to the extent of its literature and the 
number of its adherents. Not only did Dr. Zamenhof select 
his roots on the basis of “maximum internationality” but by 
means of an ingenious system of prefixes and suffixes (also 
international in origin) he made the number of formable 
words practically infinite, requiring the learning of only a 
few hundred root-words. An Esperantist actually coins 
words as he goes along, and even by a person who may never 
have heard these words before, he is instantly and precisely 
understood. The spelling is phonetic, the tonic accent is al- 
ways on the penultimate syllable and the whole grammer is 
stated in sixteen simple rules (without an exception) which 
many people have actually learned in an hour! Let us take 
a sample which almost translates itself: 








“Simpla, fleksebla, belsona, vere internacia en siaj 
elementoj, la lingvo Esperanto prezentas al la mondo 
civilzita la sole veran solvon de lingvo internacia; 
char tre facila por homoj nemulte instruitaj, Esper- 
anto estas komprenata sen peno de la personoj bone 
edukitaj. Mil faktoj atestas la meriton praktikan de 
la nomita lingvo.”’ 


Esperanto is not intended to displace any national language 
for home use. It is not “universal” in that sense, but inter- 
national. It is more than a project; its advocates claim that 
it is an every-day, practical means of communication between 
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thousands of people in all parts of the world. Correspondence, 
all the way from stamp collecting and the exchange of illus- 
trated post cards up to highbrow discussions of philosophy, 
scientific matters and world politics, is quite extensive, as 
may easily be seen by anyone who glances through the corre- 
spondence columns of the journals,—now about one hundred 
and twenty-five,—regularly published in the language in all 
parts of the world. Of original works and translations, many 
of them from the masterpieces of every civilized tongue, there 
are several thousands. Instruction books and dictionaries 
have appeared in at least forty-eight languages. 

The tourist finds Esperanto of considerable help. Thou- 
sands have visited foreign shores and journeyed through other 
countries of Europe, and through the aid of the international 
language have had their travels made more pleasant and pro- 
fitable than could otherwise have been. This statement will 
not seem significant to the reader who can “get along in 
Europe on English alone.” He can “get along,” but the per- 
son who can merely do this must limit his conversation to 
waiters, ticket sellers and porters. To the Esperantist alone 
belongs the joy of meeting foreigners, as many as one has 
time to meet in any journey or in any visited city—and intel- 
ligent, well-educated folks, too and of conversing with a 
linguistic equality that is never experienced when any na- 
tional tongue is the medium. In at least a dozen big cities 
of Europe there are Esperantist policemen, specially trained 
to be of service to the traveler who has already taken the 
little trouble to meet the world on the linguistic middle ground. 

In addition to its already demonstrated utility for general 
commercial purposes, Esperanto has a special field for adver- 
tising the expositions and fairs that, in spite of the ravages 
of the recent war and the blunders of diplomats, are doing 
a great service in bringing together the business men of Eur- 
ope. To name only a few recent examples, the fairs at Paris, 
Lyons, Frankfort, Breslau, Genoa, Padua, Helsinfors, Leip- 
zig, Prague, Reichenberg and Valencia have extensively em- 
ployed Esperanto. 
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International congresses for professional, religious, com- 
mercial, scientific, or diplomatic purposes, have felt the diver- 
sity of tongues to be a serious handicap. Compared to the 
usual gathering of this kind with its inevitable division into 
mutually uncomprehending linguistic groups and its restric- 
tion to two or three “official” languages, a congress of Esper- 
antists stands out in refreshing contrast. There have been 
fifteen of these since 1905 attended by as high as 5,000 dele- 
gates from as many as forty-three different countries and 
representing about as many national tongues. Not only the 
formal addresses, but the chance discussion and unprepared 
remarks, are all in the international language. There is usu- 
ally a play and a musical evening, perhaps an opera and even 
a vaudeville show, to say nothing of many excursions and in- 
formal social gatherings—and not a word from any national 
tongue heard through it all! At each of two congresses which 
the writer attended a whole play was rendered by profes- 
sionals who six or eight weeks before the event had not even 
begun the study of the language. Sometimes the actors are 
chosen from as many countries as possible so that the uni- 
formity of pronunciation can be all the more strikingly demon- 
strated. In fact, this similarity in sounding the vowels and 
consonants exists among Esperantists to a degree which 
others will scarcely believe. Yet it is absolutely true that 
you cannot tell the Italian from the Russian or either from 
the Englishman, as far as speech is any indication, and the 
laughable mistakes that are made in such guesses at national- 
ity are among the commonplaces of Esperanto gatherings. 
In fact, as many an observer has aptly remarked, the sense 
of nationality completely disappears. 

Further, to show that the usual world congress of today 
has something to learn in point of efficiency, during the week 
of an Esperantist congress a dozen or more “side congresses” 
are also being held; the teachers, editors, Red Cross nurses, 
physicians, vegetarians, railway employees, socialists, Catho- 
lics, and spiritualists, for instance,—each group holding its 
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own meeting and using only the international language in 
its proceedings. Step into one of them and you will hear 
the delegates “talking shop” with no uncomprehending audi- 
tor, with perfect geysers of technical terms, too, and with a 
vigor and a naturalness that are only paralleled where every- 
one speaks the same mother tongue. And the costume ball! 
You have been to dances where the “Norman fisherman” led 
the “Tyrolese Goose girl” through the steps of the polonaise, 
but have you ever been to a ball where the actual nationalities 
of the dancers were represented by their costumes? Always 
a feature of the big congresses, “‘La Internacia Balo” is a bril- 
liant affair. 

No Esperanto congress would be complete without its re- 
ligious services. Here you are in a big church filled with 
worshipers from at least twenty countries and you hear, in a 
language perfectly understood by all, the clergyman preach 
the Brotherhood of Man now being realized through a neutral 
medium when heart speaks to heart across the boundary line. 
Here, when you see every head bowed in reverence to the 
same and all-important verities and realize that here before 
you is actually assembled the world, you will concede the 
claim that something big has come to pass in the affairs of 
men. At least here is one thing new under the sun! And, 
be ye of ever so little imagination, does not the sight before 
you hold a promise of tremendous importance for civilization 
and the spiritual welfare of the race? 

It is true that the League of Nations did not, as was hoped, 
“recommend the teaching of Esperanto in the public schools 
of the leagued nations,” though this was backed by the repre- 
sentatives of thirteen countries, but they did unanimously 
adopt a report showing a wide approval of the international 
language by educational authorities, its existence as a regu- 
lar, even (in some cases) obligatory, part of the curricula 
in many European schools and its emphatic endorsement by 
at least a dozen Chambers of Commerce, notably those of 
Paris and London. The recommendation above-mentioned was 
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referred to the Commission on Intellectual Cooperation. This 
body reporting in September, while it declared its apprecia- 
tion of the good that the adoption of an artificial auxiliary 
language might do, stated its belief that a study of one an- 
other’s national languages would do more to bring together 
the peoples of the world in moral and intellectual understand- 
ing. It is significant of the temper of the League, that this 
recommendation, out of several on various topics made to 
it by the Commission, was the only one that failed to receive 
approval, several members of the Assembly who had hitherto 
been opposed to Esperanto declaring that they had gotten a 
new view-point since the meeting of the Assembly a year 
before. 


It may be only a question of months, or a few years at 
most, before Americans awake to realize that our European 
cousins have “put something over” toward breaking down the 
language barrier on the road toward a better civilization. It 
is hardly thinkable that the progressive members of our pro- 
fession will wish to remain in ignorance of this movement 
in the meanwhile. 





pre 


American Notes—Fditorial 


The discovery of talent, either in one’s self or in one’s pupils, is 
one of the greatest satisfactions of the hard-working teacher in any 
schoolroom. The possibility of having this experience lies close at 
hand in almost any school. If we are on the lookout for it and 
really expect it, such discoveries will be frequent. For nearly every- 
one has some talent or talents, either consciously or unconsciously. 
There is some sphere wherein almost every boy or girl in your class 
excels. There is something in which you excel. Have you discov- 
ered it? 

To discover and cultivate that talent in yourself and in your pupil 
is essential, if you are desirous to be highly successful in your work 
in the school where you are teaching. Unfortunately, many teachers 
give little thought to this matter in any of its bearings. It is easier 
to be on the lookout for faults and failures. These are patent and 
can be seen on every hand. It takes little effort to observe them and 
it is usually almost instinctive to reprove them. ‘This is infinitely 
easier than to inspire our pupils to initiative in finding truths and 
facts, and drawing out those faculties that make for growth and 
progress. But initiative is always of far greater value than mere 
memory of what others have discovered and recorded, 

To awaken slumbering talents in the members of your class ask 
them frequently such questions as are not specifically stated in the 
textbook which they are using, but which any one should be able to 
answer if he has really comprehended the lessons which he has been 
studying in that book. This will quickly enable you to know which 
pupils have been merely memorizing the chapters of the textbook, 
and which have been learning the principles that have heen revealed. 

The memoriter method of study and recitation is of little worth 
when compared with the initiative method. The one produces tem- 
porary impressions upon the memory, which rapidly fade and are 
forgotten. Unless we can transform our impressions into action 
they are useless. 

Are your pupils committing the lessons to memory and getting 
high marks for doing so? Or are they showing initiative ability to 
use that which they have been studying? In the answer to this 
question is to be found the test of your ability in teaching. 


Is TeacHtna A TRADE or A PRroresston? Teaching today stands 
a prisoner before the bar of public opinion, accused of being a Trade. 
Teachers themselves are witnesses against the defendant. Swear in 
the jury and let us proceed rapidly with the trial, for this is an 
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important case. Witnesses in favor of the defendant aver that the 
nobility, the self-sacrifice, the low salaries, the long preparatory 
period of training, attendance at summer schools, outside reading, 
travel and membership in teachers’ organizations, proclaim Teaching’s 
professional character. Witnesses against the defendant cite the fact 
that fully one-half those occupying teachers’ desks have no training 
in the art of teaching, that there is an entire lack of democracy, lack 
of courage, and lack of enthusiasm among tlie teaching corps. 

The situation is partly revealed by the statement recently of an 
eighth-grade teacher who has taught successfully for years. She said: 
“T used to love teaching. I loved to step into my classroom every 
morning; but every day I am growing to detest it more and more. 
My class used to be my own, and expressed the results of my person- 
ality,—but now everything is supervised to death. One can hardly 
turn around without some sort of a supervisor at one’s elbow.” This 
teacher was a normal school graduate and attended summer school 
faithfully. If this woman, who has made teaching a life work as 
evidenced by her permanancy and desire for self-improvement, what 
right have “supervisors” to step in and try to standardize her psycho- 
logical and pedagogical processes. If teaching is a profession, let 
us compare it to the medical and legal professions. After an M.D. 
or LL.B. has started in to practise, does he have a “supervisor” at 
his elbow all the time to help him shift gears. No, assuredly not. 
In a true profession, the possession of the degree and the passing 
of the required state examination presumes the holder to be qualified 
to handle his job. If he needs advice or help he has the privilege 
of calling on other older and more experienced members of the pro- 
fession. In a true profession, the ethical conduct of the members is, 
in a general way, subject to review if flagrant misconduct is evident, 
but a supervision of minutizw of professional action is unknown. 

This same teacher said further: “We hear a great deal about self- 
government among the students—but what about democracy among 
the teachers. It seems to me that teaching has lost all dignity. It 
has become standardized and machine-like, and ,the teachers are 
merely cogs in a vast autocracy. The teacher stands at attention 
like a soldier, and waits for orders from above. All initiative, all 
originality, all joy, has vanished from teaching.” Perhaps this 
teacher has been teaching too long and needs a “sabbatical year,” but 
the system in which she is has no such provision. However. it is 
evident in conversation with teachers that they are a thoroughly dis- 
gruntled lot, and the trouble is not merely a matter of salary. Is 
this woeful lack of democracy, apparent to all thinking teachers, the 
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result of our lack of democracy in industry? Is it the result of 
military training in our schools and colleges? Is it the result of 
public indifference? Or is it because teaching is not a profession ? 

In a trade, the workers are mechanically doing the same thing 
day in and day out. They feel they are working for a taskmaster and 
their main interest is to turn out product in return for wages. 
When the wage envelope is in the pocket and the factory door has 
been closed, the worker’s task is ended. When the teacher passes 
the portals of the school, with her sheaf of “home-work” or “tests” 
to be graded at home after supper, under her arm, her work is not 
done. Wherever an active brain can pick up an idea, wherever an 
active personality can come in contact with vitalizing forces outside 
the classroom, there is work for the teacher. Whoever believes that 
the teacher’s task is confined to the hours spent within the school 
walls, like a factory worker, knows nothing of the teacher’s task. 

Now, if we seem to speak harshly on another point, on teachers’ 
organizations, let the reader understand that the writer belongs to 
two and that a dozen years or more lies behind him in the teaching 
game; that he has earnestly tried to see the good in all things con- 
nected with the teacher’s life. But we must confess that, like inter- 
national treaties, many teachers’ organizations are not worth the 
paper they are recorded on. There is an utter lack of courage and 
of jurisdiction. Of what use is it to “recommend,” to “advise,” and 
to pass “resolutions,” only to have superiors ignore the actions of 
the organizations ? 

In a true profession, when action is taken by professional bodies, 
that action is binding. It is professional legislation. What the 
teachers need is an organization in each city which has nearly a 100 
per cent enrollment, or at least a majority of the best trained ,and 
most experienced teachers. Let them lay down, as the other profes- 
sions do, the conditions under which they shall labor. Let their 
actions have the force of law within their own organization. One 
of the first steps would be to outlaw persons who have no professional 
training. Could a physician begin practising at a lower fee than 
the regular practitioner? Could he begin practising before he got 
his degree and passed his examination? Is not the delicate mind 
of a little child as important as its health? The teacher works daily 
on his subject, and an inexperienced and untrained young girl is a 
source of danger. It is preposterous that the teachers should let 
themselves be “scabbed” upon by almost any one who wants to put 
in a couple of years of teaching before marriage. 

Teaching will get nowhere until it is made a profession. It can- 
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not be considered such until it demands certain requirements in the 
way of professional training, say four years in Normal School or 
college, for its members. It must have power to enforce these 
standards. Once having entered such a course, it will be able to 
protect the public from mal-practitioners, raise salaries, and add joy 
to the work. If teaching is a profession, turn the class over to a 
trained expert, the teacher, and quit meddling with endless super- 
vision and efficiency experts. Permit the teacher to have creative 
opportunity, and when help is asked for, then let it be available. 

Teachers are citizens, human beings, a part of the community, and 
their welfare and advancement means the advancement of the com- 
munity they serve. The hazards of the profession are great, but 
are not sensational or immediately apparent. President Wriston of 
Lawrence College, Wisconsin, in an address to teachers of his state,* 
summed up the hazards of teaching as follows: “There is a danger 
in perpetual contact with immature minds. There is a tendency to 
lazy mental habits, a tendency to bluff, and a tendency to under- 
preparation. Your mind is not being stretched in discussion. Peo- 
ple going into dangerous professions must develop their powers of 
resistance. So with the teacher. The teacher must develop his re- 
sistance by setting himself intellectual tasks which demand all his 
powers, by the development of a strong professional interest.” In all 
justice to a sadly maligned and misunderstood group we offer the 
defence, that at the end of a strenuous day of wrestling with imma- 
ture minds, the teacher is not in good condition to respond to culutral 
stimuli—Contributed Editorial by Henry Flury, Washington, D. C. 
(Eastern High School). 

Child Labor Day has come of age. January, 1928, will mark its 
twenty-first observance. It is natural and quite justifiable to look 
backward and take pride in the achievements of these two decades. 
It is more profitable, however, to look forward, to consider what 
remains to be done, and to prepare an aggressive legislative campaign 
which will complete the prohibitory end of the child labor job during 
the next ten years. Child Labor Day furnishes an opportunity or 
renewing interest in the question. We urge churches, synagogues, 
schools, women’s clubs, and fraternal organizations to arrange Child 
Labor Day programs for their communities. The National Child 
Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., is prepared 
to tell any state where it stands, and upon request will send material 
free of charge. 

* The Nation, March 30, 1927. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY. By Ernest R. Groves. $2.50. 
This volume should have a very large circulation. It is a practical treat- 
ment of a very important subject touching people everywhere and of all 
classes. It avoids platitudes and gives instruction and inspiration rather 
than criticism and rules. Some of the Chapter headings are the follow- 
ing: The Primitive Family; The American Family; Economic Conditions 
Affecting the Family Life; Courtship; Family Incompatibilities; The 
Broken Family and its Social Results; Family Adjustment; The Parent 
and the Child; Education and the Family. There are many tables, giving 
statistics about American Families,—their status; economic conditions ; 
methods of life; needs; compatibilities and incompatibilities; possible 
adjustments; ete. The Publishers are The J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


By the same Publishers as above a valuable book has been brought 
out recently, entitled FARM PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS, by Kary Cad- 
mus Davis. The price is $1.40. This book is described as “a job-analysis” 
text for elementary schools and day-unit courses, based on twenty-three 
complete enterprises. There are 217 illustrations. The text is qualified 
to make school-going popular with the boys and girls. It gives them 
lessons that are not simply book-study lessons. The arrangement of the 
book is by enterprises which will give actual experience in such matters 
as soils, fertilizers, insects, diseases, management, small fruits, wood- 
lots, dairy, sheep, poultry, bee-keeping, etc. The volume is very com- 
prehensive. Besides being an excellent text-book for schools and agri- 
cultural colleges, it should find many uses and values in any home where 
there are children and a chance for a bit of garden. 


From Doubleday, Page & Co. DIRECTING LEARNING IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. By Walter S. Monroe, Professor of Education and Director, 
Bureau of Educational Research, the University of Illinois (Urbana, 
Ill.). The readers of EpucaTion need no introduction to Professor Mon- 
roe; and his name as author is a passport to their interest in his book. 
It is a treatise on teaching; and, whatever your difficulties and prob- 
lems, you will probably find them stated as someone’s problems which 
were encountered, studied, and solved and recorded by Dr. Monroe or 
some of his “under-studies.” This book of nearly six hundred pages is 
a compendium of problems and their solutions as met and solved by 
many teachers. Philosophy has been defined as history in the making. 
Surely, if the individual teacher wants to grow, and to become an expert 
in his profession, he (or she) should become familiar with such history 
(i.e., experience of others) as is here recorded. The price of the book 


is $2.50. This is a small fee for so much expert experience and learning. 
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EVERYDAY FOODS. By Jessie W. Harris and Elisabeth V. Lacey,— 
under the editorial supervision of Alice F. Blood, Ph.D., Director of 
Household Economics, Simmons College, Boston. $1.56. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. ‘this book will find a welcome in courses of Household 
Economics in the schools and colleges. Its aim is to make food study 
as important and scientific as other sciences. It is suitable for both 
elementary and high schools; it has a place, also, in the home kitchen,— 
not to mention the sitting-room and dining-room, ‘The Preface naively 
suggests that the book may be used for boys’ classes,—because it is a 
science text as well as a laboratory manual. We are confident that the 


‘ 


boys will “second the motion.” 


CLOTHING: FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS, By Louise E. Bulger Jor- 
dan, M.A. M. Barrows & Conipany, Boston, Mass. In this volume the 
reader will find more than two hundred illustrations of the text. Great 
care has been taken to make clear the problems, both in theory and 
the details. The notes on care, design, hygiene, and economics of clothing 
will be appreciated by teachers and pupils and dressmakers. A valuable 
treatise on the subject for home and school. 

GIRLS WHO DID. By Helen Ferris and Virginia Moore.  Illustra- 
tions by Harriet Moncure. E, IP. Dutton & Company. An interesting 
and inspiring series of stories of girls who “did.” There are twenty of 
them. No. 1 is Gertrude Hawley, who liked sports and has become 
Director of Physical Education in a large University in the middle West. 
Another became an Actress, another a Judge in the State of New York, 
another Associate Professor of Physics in a noted University in New 
York. Still another a Dealer in wholesale Roasted Coffee and Owner 
of four Restaurants,—ete., etc. The last one to be mentioned (in Chap- 
ter XX) is YOU. This is “A Girl who is wondering about herself.”  Per- 
eirl. 

THE HUMAN BODY. By Trevor Heaton, M.D. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. $3.00. This book is a reverent study of the physical life of man, 


haps the reader knows, or thinks she knows, this 


a subject which is of vast importance to everyone. It presents an 
up-to-date account of what is known about the physical life,—from con- 
ception to decease. It closes with a few words of hopefulness for the 
continuing individuality of the mind or personality that we associate 
with the material body while it has lived. It admits, however, that we 
are left hoping and inferring about the future realities of the soul. 
This is left, by Science, in the dark. Science cannot affirm nor deny,— 
it leaves the question to religion. Its vision ends at the grave. This 
book belongs to a series of books called “The Simple Guide Series.” It 
is attractively printed and bound and will give any one a clear con- 


ception of the bodily life and how to make the most of it from infancy 


to the grave. 


